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Christ in the Life of His Followers 


In planning the programme for the General Committee 
of the Federation which met in India last December the 
Federation officers believed that the time had come when 
it would be possible for the members of the Committee to 
face together some of the essential elements in their expe- 
rience of Christ. With this in mind a series of addresses was 
planned containing statements by members of the Committ- 
ee prepared both from the standpoint of Christian thought 
and also of individual experiences. These addresses were 
intended to give the direction to the thought of the Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

Among the other addresses delivered at Mysore the 
most important were those given by representatives of a 
number of the great non-Christian faiths. The fact that 
these addresses were given represents a very significant 
development in Federation policy. The representatives of 
other faiths were asked to be present not because the 
Federation believes in the possibility of syncretism, but 
because it wishes to give the other faiths a perfectly fair 
hearing in the presence of an equally clear Christian witness. 
The Federation does not believe that the Christian witness 
can be most effectively given if it is given in complete 
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isolation from the other religious movements and systems 
of thought which are attracting the attention of mankind. 
If the full revelation of God in Jesus Christ is to be under- 
stood and accepted it will be because those who believe in 
it are willing to develop their thought and live their life 
in full understanding and appreciation of whatever values 
there may be in other religions. 

The addresses delivered at Mysore created so much 
interest that the Federation has received a number of 
special requests for them to be published. A selection of 
the more representative addresses has been made and this 
number of the ‘‘ Student World ” has been entirely reserved 
for their publication. 
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The Meaning of Mysore 
F. C. Cocxin 


A printed report of addresses delivered at a Conference 
is apt to leave upon the minds of readers, who were not 
present at the original gathering, a somewhat inconsequent 
and unsatisfying impression. It may in certain cases be 
actually misleading. There is so much that is inevitably 
lacking in the bare written word, the vivid pictures of back- 
ground and setting, the impression of individual personal- 
ities, the illumination of points in a speech which comes 
from personal conversation with the speakers as from a 
group discussion, above all the coherence and meaning- 
fulness which literally grow out of the continuous cooper- 
ation and interaction of a number of individual minds over 
a period of time. 

It is doubtful whether any introduction can fully make 
good the lack of these vitalizing conditions. But at least 
the attempt may be made to share with the wide circle 
of readers of the Student World some of the motives which 
shaped the programme for Mysore, and some of the new 
factors which emerged as the programme was actually 
carried through. It does not require any great effort of 
imagination to realize the main outlines of the task which 
confronted those who were responsible for the drawing up 
of the programme. 

In the first place there was the dominant fact that we 
were meeting in India, a land, comparatively speaking, 
unknown to many of those coming to the Committee. 
Primarily there was need of definite instruction and enlighten- 
ment upon some of the main tendencies, ancients and 
modern, in Indian life and thought. 

But our gathering could not be devoted simply to a 
course of extension lectures for our own personal education. 
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We were to meet as the Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, to do Federation business, to share 
experiences of work attempted and achieved since our last 
gathering, above all to enter more deeply into some of the 
realities of our common faith. With all the risks attendant 
upon such a venture at such a time, we were to attempt a 
demonstration of the united Christian forces of the student 
world, in the hope that out of such a venture God would 
bring forth something that might come as strength and 
inspiration for our friends in the Indian movement in 
facing their difficult task of meeting the spiritual needs of 
their own students, Christian and non-Christian alike. 
There must be some grist to our will for this purpose also. 

And finally there were certain outstanding issues which 
it was felt must receive adequate attention. Some of these 
are almost perennial questions, inherent, one might say, in 
the very nature of the Federation, such as require periodical 
reviving in order to take stock of any progress made in 
finding the answer to them. Others are of more recent 
growth, emerging, as from time to time particular issues do, 
out of the welter of interests and perplexities which con- 
stitutes so much of the student’s mind, and forcing them- 
selves upon our attention. 

With these considerations in mind let us look at the 
addresses included in this report and see how they fall into 
place in the framework of the whole. 

Take first the four addresses dealing with Indian affairs. 
It may possibly seem strange to some that the Federation 
should set side by side, without apparent discrimination, 
Christian and non-Christian estimates. Such a procedure 
might seem to savour of that facile syncretism, not un- 
common in our day, which appears to regard a mere accu- 
mulation of different ‘ points of view” as the surest way 
to attain to truth. 

Such a criticism, whether of the purpose, or of the actual 
effort of these addresses, would, I am convinced, be wide 
of the mark. It was essential, and indeed it is by now 
recognized as one of the canons of missionary method, that 
as Christians we should give honest and sympathetic hearing 
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to the convictions of other great faiths as set forth by their 
adherents. And no one who listened especially to the 
speeches of Professor Radhakrishnan and Principal Zakir _ 
Hussain, could fail to appreciate the value alike of the 
claims which they urged for their respective faiths, and of 
the frank admissions of weakness and danger which they 
made. ‘Their addresses incited comment and question — 
and they got it. And they themselves were the first to 
express their appreciation of the spirit, at once candid and 
sympathetic, in which the discussions were conducted. 

Any fear of our falling into an easy syncretism was 
removed by Dr. Macnicol’s view of the situation from the 
Christian standpoint.- Indeed there were those who felt 
that his treatment was marked almost too much by that 
stern and uncompromising criticism which was character- 
istic of an older generation of missionary apologists. But 
a longer view would recognize the value of the emphasis 
which he laid upon two points of cardinal importance ; first 
the radical differences which, as a matter of plain historical 
fact, do distinguish the Christian view of the world from 
that of either Hinduism or Islam and second the necessity 
and extreme delicacy, of drawing a line between cooperation 
and opposition. In a sense this latter point may be said to 
be the crux of the modern missionary situation. Jerusalem 
has brought home to the conscience of West and East alike 
the reality of those universal dangers of irreligion and 
materialism, which all religions must combine to fight. It 
was called upon all men who recognize the supremacy of 
spiritual values to stand shoulder to shoulder in this struggle. 
But it has affirmed with equal emphasis the uniqueness of 
the Christian Gospel as a sacred trust which may not be 
surrendered. Fellowship which oversteps the barriers of 
traditional divisions is a rare and precious thing: but it 
can be bought too dearly, if the price demanded is the price 
of truth. 

It seemed natural and inevitable after listening to these 
expressions of the spiritual need and search of India, that 
we should turn afresh to the Christian Gospel and seek to 
understand more fully what it offers for the healing of 
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human life. And here, in the three addresses on ‘‘ Christ in 
the experience of his followers,” our aim was to enter into 
the realm, as one member well expressed it, not of ‘‘ book- 
theology,” but of ‘life-theology.”” What we desired to do 
was to enter afresh into the experience of these great gifts, 
deliverance, reconciliation and life, which, as the New 
Testament witnesses, Christ came to give, and, as the 
experience of countless of his followers testifies, he has 
actually given. 

The three addresses given by Mr. Porter, Professor Hroma- 
dka and Miss McDougall, speak for themselves, and need no 
introductory commendation. In their different ways, — 
and they were three most illuminating illustrations of 
different temperaments and traditions — they all brought 
home to us the fact of our need, and of the power of Christ 
to'meet it. . 

Their effects, as seen in the group discussions which 
followed them, were exceedingly interesting. Those who 
are familiar with Federation gatherings on any large scale 
know how quickly discussion tends to produce the emergence 
of what%we may call “‘ regional theologies,” points of view 
characteristic of certain groups which differ widely from 
one another in historical traditions, dominant tendencies 
of thought, economic, political and cultural preoccupations. 
These familiar differences, differences inherent, as I have 
said, in the very structure of the Federation, reappeared at 
Mysore. Criticisms of the most diverse and radical kind 
were made. One speaker was condemned as “ ideologically 
superficial” : and then was accused of striking a note of 
“* morbid pessimism which left no place for the recognition 
of man’s essential capacity for goodness, on which Jesus 
laid so much stress.” All this was healthy, stimulating, if 
at times disruptive. 

But my own impression is that at Mysore we made more 
real progress than on any similar occasion at which I have 
been present, towards true mutual understanding and 
respect. And I would put this down mainly to two causes. 

One was the nature of the subjects which we were 
discussing ; they were ‘‘life-theology”: ‘‘ Deliverance ” 
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and “ Reconciliation”? — though we might not all call 


them by these names — are things the need of which, 
corporately and individually, we all acknowledge. Our 
racial and national rivalries, our class conflicts, the sense of 
inhibition and failure which affects so many students, these 
are realities to which we cannot shut our eyes. Australia 
and Germany, China and the Orthodox countries may 
differ widely in the diagnosis and even in the prescription. 
In their sense of the reality of the disease, and in their 
passionate desire for healing, they are all one. When Miss 
McDougall spoke to us of the life which Christ offers and 
demands, we knew that here at least was something which 
transcends all boundaries of race and tradition. 

But the progress made towards a more comprehensive 
understanding might have remained only half realized but 
for the speech which Dr. Kullmann made on “ The occu- 
pation of the thought field of students.” Out of this some- 
what intimidating subject he drew for us an unforgettable 
picture of that deepest range of comprehensiveness, beyond 
geographical and confessional comprehensiveness, the ‘‘ Ca- 
tholicity of the Holy Spirit.” This and nothing less than 
this, must be the aim of the Federation. And in the striving 
towards this, all our misunderstandings and criticisms, our 
wrestling with one another’s intellectual conceptions, are 
an essential part of the preparation before some new 
authentic word of God can be given to us. His repeated 
insistence on the necessity for vigorous and continued 
intellectual effort, if we are to find a theology which will meet 
and master its rival, Rationalism, Humanism, Idealism and 
Communism, is a lesson which we may well take to heart. 

There remains Mr. Paton’s address on ‘‘ Our International 
Task.” It might be thought that such a topic would be 
part of the staple diet of such a body as the Federation. 
Needless to say it is one which has occupied a prominent 
place in the thought of many national movements, and has 
forced its way upon the attention of such gatherings as 
South Eastern European Leaders Conferences, and the 
groups preparing for the Pacific Area Conference. But, 
with the exception of the Peking meeting, I believe I am 
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right in saying that it has received scanty attention at the 
bigger Federation gatherings. 

It is not without significance that this object came into 
prominence again at a meeting held in India. Mr. Paton 
reminded us rather grimly, that ‘‘in too much of the so- 
called international thinking of the day in Europe and 
America we find the existence of Asia and Africa ignored.” 
Signs are not wanting that Asia and Africa themselves will 
see to it before long that such ignoring is no longer possible, 
and before that day comes it will be well if the Christian 
forces in East and West alike have determined rather more 
clearly how they hope to meet it. That they must meet it 
is beyond question: for nothing less than the resolute 
sacrificial spirit of genuine Christlikeness will be able to 
stand the test. This question of international responsibility 
is not for the Federation a “‘ circumferential ” matter. It 
is one which touches it at its very heart. If any one doubts 


this let him reflect for a moment, with Europe, or South. 


Africa, or India in his mind, on the significance of our motto 


Ut omnes unum stint. 
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The Indian Situation 
from the Hindu Point of View 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


It is a very rare privilege to be called upon to address 
an international gathering of this kind, where represen- 
tatives and leaders from the ends of the earth have gathered 
together to consider and concert measures to bring about 
the rule of God among men. The mechanical union which 
has been effected by the achievements of modern science 
is being slowly transformed into a moral unity as well. 
This international gathering, I think, is a great step towards 
the achievement of that cultural and spiritual unity. 

We, in this country, who are not Christians, have the 
greatest sympathy and support for the endeavours of the 
Student Christian Movement. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to say it. You are meeting in this important city at 
the invitation of the enlightened Hindu Ruler of this 
State, who embodies in himself the characteristics of deep 
piety and spiritual calm as well as toleration and gentleness, 
traits associated with religious life in this ancient land. 

I have been asked to speak about the Indian situation 
from the Hindu stand-point. It is a very vast subject and 
the time allowed is only thirty minutes. It will not be pos- 
sible for me to do anything more than just scratch a part 
of the surface. I dare say many of you are familiar with 
the discipline and the doctrine associated with the Hindu 
religion. I beseech you not to be hasty in your judgment. 
A religion that has lived for over forty centuries will un- 
doubtedly have in it much that is unworthy and indefensible. 
The degrading practices which have crept into the Hindu 
faith are a source of sadness to the educated Hindu.as they 
are a matter of exultation to the unkind critic. I hope you 
will not judge Hinduism from the scenes at Kalighat. I 
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remember a distinguished Christian missionary who, after 
witnessing a bloody scene at Kalighat came out with the 
indignant cry “damn Hinduism.” I may assure you that 
serious attempts are being made to prune the religion of 
its unworthy elements. The fact that many millions of 
thoughtful and pious sons find springs of spiritual strength 
and comfort in the Hindu faith indicates that these degrad- 
ing practices are not all. 

Every period in the history of the world is a transition 
time and the present is especially so. Hinduism like every 
other religion is passing through a process. of change. This 
country at the present moment is faced with a combination 
of different movements that Europe in different parts and 
in different periods of her recent history had to encounter. 
We have our political struggles, our industrial revolutions, 
and our social changes. Our religion itself is getting modified 
by the impact of modern science and criticism. If the 
changes which the Indian civilization is undergoing are 
not superficial but deep-rooted, you may be sure that its 
religion which is the “‘ inside of a civilization ” is also under- 
going a silent and subtle, but real and effective transform- 
ation. In the few minutes I have, I propose to refer to one 
or two aspects of the Hindu faith which may be regarded 
as the determining motives of this period of reconstruction. 

What is it that constitutes religion for the Hindu ? 
From the beginning of our history there has been a great 
emphasis laid on religion as experience, as an attitude of 
mind. It is not a lesson to be learnt but a life to be lived. 
It is not an intellectual proposition to which we pay lip 
allegiance but a life which incorporates the truth. The 
greatest religious geniuses of this country are not pedants 
or pandits, not mere philosophers or dialecticians but saints, 
prophet souls, rishis who embody in themselves the spiritual 
vision. The aim of all religion is realization of the truth. 
It is intuition of reality (Brahmanubhava), insight into truth 
(Brahmadarsana), contact with the Supreme (Brahmasam- 
sparsa) direct apprehension of reality (Brahmasaksatkra). 

If religion is experience, what is it that we experience ? 
What is the nature of Reality? It has been pointed out 
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very frequently that the character of a religion is to be 
judged by the conception of God which it adopts. The 
nature of God or the ultimate Reality, is the determining 
feature, so far as the evaluation of religions is concerned. 
In the latest number of the Hibbert journal, a learned 
Christian missionary observes that the Hindu religion is a 
polytheism. I have no doubt that he will be able to cite 
texts in support of his view. But it is possible for one to 
note the facts and yet miss the truth. The seers of Hindu 
religion assert that the reality we experience cannot be fully 
expressed in terms of logic and language. It defies all 
description. The seer is as certain of the objective reality 
he apprehends as he is of the inadequacy of thought to ex- 
press it. He adopts an attitude of reticence regarding the 
question of the nature of the Supreme. When, however, 
attempts are made to give expression to the ineffable reality 
negative characteristics are employed. The real is the wholly 
other, the utterly transcendent, the mysterious being which 
awakens in us, to use Rudolf Otto’s words, a sense of awe 
and wonder, dread and desire. It not only fascinates us but 
produces a sense of creaturely abasement in us. Whatever is 
true of empirical being is denied of the real. It isnot in space 
or time; it is free from causal necessity. But on this account, 
it is not to be confused with nonbeing. Samkara points out 
the great temptation for this confusion. In his commentary 
on the Chandogya Upanisad he writes—Digdesaguna phalab- 
hedagunyam hi paramar- thasad advazam brahma manda- 
buddhinam asad iva pratibhati. It is being ina more satisfying 
sense than empirical being. While the negative characteristics 
indicate the trancendent character of the Real, there is a sense 
in which the real is also immanent. The very fact that we are 
able to apprehend the real means there is something in us 
capable of apprehending it. There is something in the deepest 
part of our nature which responds to the call of the highest 
reality. Look at what Dr. Otto says : ‘‘ Above and beyond our 
rational being lies hidden the ultimate and highest part of our 
nature which can find no satisfaction in the mere allaying of the 
needs of our sensuous, psychical or intellectual impulses 
and cravings. The mystics called it the basis or ground of 
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that we call person and personal, indeed all that we can 
know or name in ourselves at all, is but one element in the 
whole. Beneath it lies even.in us, that wholly other whose 
profundity impenetrable to any concept can yet be grasped 
in the numinous self-feeling by one who has experience of the 
deeper life ” (Ibid.). While the real is utterly transcendent 
to the empirical individual, it is immanent in the ultimate 
part of our nature. God’s revelation and man’s contempla- 
tion are two aspects of one and the same experience. The 
Beyond is the Within. Brahman is Atman. He is reality, 
spirit and freedom of delight, sat cit, and ananda. 

The Hindu thinkers are not content with postulating a 
God who is not related to humanity, who is merely the 
Beyond, so far as the empirical world is concerned. From 
the beginnings of Hindu history, attempts are made to 
bring God closer to the needs of man. We regardé the 
ultimate Reality as the Highest Person, as the supreme 
Personality, as the Father of us all, ready to respond to the 
needs of humanity. So, the Vaisnava thinkers and the 
Saiva Siddhantins make of Him, knowledge that will 
enlighten the ignorant, strength for the weak, patience for 
the guilty, mercy for the sufferer, comfort for the comfort- 
less! We have thus accounts of the ultimate Reality as 
both Absolute and God, Brahman and Isvara. Only those 
who accept the view of the Supreme as personality admit 
that the unsearchableness of God cannot be measured by 
our feeble conceptions. They confess that there is an over- 
plus of Reality beyond the personal being. 

It is wrong to assume that the Supreme is either the 
Absolute or God. It is both the Absolute and God. The 
impersonal and the personal conceptions are not to be 
regarded as the rival claimants to an exclusive truth, they 
are aspects of an all inclusive truth, fragments of a single 
comprehensive pattern. The Absolute exists in itself as well 
as in relation to us. 

A religion that is based on the central truth of a com- 
prehensive universal spirit cannot support an inflexible 
dogmatism. It is bound to promote an attitude of toleration, 
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not as a matter of policy or expediency, but as a principle 
of philosophy. Hinduism does not say that truth does not 
matter. It warns us that each of us should be modest 
enough to realize that we may perhaps be mistaken in our 
views and what others hold with equal sincerity is not a 
matter for ridicule. Besides, God is not small and partial 
or remote and ineffable. He is not the God of Israel or the 
Father of the Christian but the crown and fulfillment of 
you and me, all men and all women, of life and death, of joy 
and sorrow. If we leave aside the credal doctrines and 
technical formulations and realize that no outward form 
can;wholly contain the inward reality, we shall discover the 
truth of St. Paul’s great saying “‘ as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, these are the sons of God.” In the great 
crises of life our differences look petty and unworthy. All 
of us have the same urge towards something of permanent 
worth, the same sense of awe and fascination before the 
mystery that lies beyond and within the cosmos, the same 
passion for love and joy, peace and fortitude. Truth even 
though slight and partial saves us from great calamity. If 
we judge the saving power of truth from its empirical 
effects we see how every form of worship and belief has a 
strange power which enables us to escape from littleness 
and become radiant with a happiness that is not of this 
world, how it transforms unhappy dens into beautiful homes 
and converts men and women of easy morals into suffering 
servants of God. All truth is God’s truth. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the story of Hinduism will bear witness to 
the fact that from the time of Nachiketas and Buddha 
down to Ramakrishna and Gandhi the faith has produced 
saints who are a challenge to the world. An appreciation 
of the beautiful results produced by the different religions 
will promote charity and understanding. Trying to impose 
one’s opinions on others is neither so exciting nor so fruitful 
as joining hands in an adventure after a result much larger 
than we know. Truth will prevail and does not require our 
propaganda. The function of a religious teacher is only to 
assist the soul’s natural movement towards light. The 
longing for an ideal life may be hidden deep, overlaid, 
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distorted, misunderstood, il-expressed, but it is there and is 
never wholly lacking in anybody. It is man’s birthright 
which he cannot barter away or squander. We have to 
reckon with it and build on its basis. It does not matter 
what conception of God we adopt so long as we keep up a 
perpetual search after truth. A man’s religion is something 
integral to his nature. It is like a limb which grows from 
him, grows on him and grows out of him. Any religious 
reform has to proceed on the basis of the acceptance of 
this fact. The significance of the great prayer of Gayatri is 
nothing else than an insistence on the spirit of acceptance 
and adventure in the matter of religious life. We pray to 
God as eternal truth to enlighten us, to enable us to grasp 
the truth of things better and better. There is no finality in 
this process or understanding, no, not at any rate on earth. 
Religious life lives only so long as it is cultivated. 

The great wrong or that which we can call the sin of 
idolatry is to acquiesce in anything less than the highest 
open to us. Religion is not so much faith in the highest as 
faith in the highest one can reach. Whatever be the level 
of our understanding, we must exert ourselves to transcend 
it. We must perpetually strive to lift up our eyes to the 
highest conception of God possible for us and our generation. 
The greatest gift of life is the dream of a higher life. 

I may here refer to a very familiar criticism that the 
Hindu conception of God is pantheistic. I do not know 
whether this charge is to be taken as a criticism or a com- 
pliment. I am sure that all intelligent men to whatever 
religious denominations they may belong have finished with 
a God who acts spasmodically on the world from with- 
out, interfering with it only when it goes wrong, breaking 
his own laws by miracles and special providence, a God who 
is used by us to fill up the gaps in our knowledge. We are 
obliged to look upon the vast creative process as the expres- 
sion of God’s spiritual energy. Behind the terror and the 
tragedy as well as the wonder and the joy of the world there 
is a love that is wise and austere, patient and suffering. 
Any other view reveals a blindness to the scale and propor- 
tion of reality. If pantheism means that there is nothing 
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in the world which is not inspired or permitted by God, 
then the Hindu faith is pantheistic. It does not recognize 
a place like hell. If hell is a reality and is a place where 
God is not, then it means that God is not omnipresent. If 
anywhere God is necessary, it is in hell that He is most 
needed. God is in hell, though He is lonely there. But the 
Hindu faith is not pantheistic in the sense of regarding all 
aspects of the universe as equally divine. Elias Hicks said : 
** A blade of grass is as much incarnation of God as Jesus 
the Christ.” While such a proposition is admitted as reveal- 
ing the transcendental truth of things, that one being, one 
life, is the essence of it all, the Hindu faith evaluates the 
manifestations of God as higher and lower. The Upanishads 
declare that matter is a lower expression of God than life, 
life is a lower one than mind, mind than intelligence, 
intelligence than intuitive delight. Even Samkara, who is 
generally credited with a crude pantheism, admits that in 
the empirical universe we have differences of rank and worth. 
He says : ‘‘ Ekasyapi kutasthasya cittataratamyat jnanais- 
varyanam abhivyaktih parena parena bhuyasi bhavati.” 
On this view it follows that the distinction between good 
and evil is not an absolute one. All conflict is between 
higher and lower, superior and inferior. Even the worst 
forms of evil are not utterly undivine. Many of us believe 
that all white is snow white and all black is lamp black. 
But in the actual world it is all grey or brown, more whitish 
or less whitish but not completely white or completely black. 
When we are confronted by what the world regards as evil 
it is not necessary to get upset. The best way to deal with 
our opponent is to believein him. If we understand his history 
and background, his heredity and temperament we can 
understand why he happens to possess an opinion, he holds 
to a thing he does. The one prayer which is more necessary 
than any other is that of one of Galsworthy’s characters : 
“Oh God, give me the power to understand.” Cardinal 
Mercier’s confession that we are all criminals, but for the 
absence of sufficient temptation is well worth remembering. 
This is why the Hindu scriptures insist on preserving an 
attitude of equanimity or serenity which the tragedies of 
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the world do not disturb. In a spirit of understanding justice 
which is much larger than an attitude of patronising pity 
or condescending charity, we have to accept the sinner and 
love him in his weakness and help him to get out of it by 
sympathetic assistance. If there is anything which may be 
regarded as intrinsically evil, it is a spirit of self-satisfaction. 
It is mere acceptance without the supplement of adventure. 
Adventurous life is the only one worthy of a human being. 
A striving sinner is in a sense better than a satisfied sage. 
The one sin for which there is no forgiveness is the sin against 
the spirit in us. It is to know the highest and yet turn away 
from it. It is to know the light and yet revel in darkness. 
What we call evil is clinging to an earlier stage of develop- 
ment when the mass of man has advanced to a higher. It 
is the survival of habits and tendencies belonging to a lower 
stage. 

On this view it follows that so long as there are unredeem- 
ed individuals, the work of the cosmos is not finished. 
Those who have attained to a harmony within themselves are 
said to be saved, though no one can be really saved until 
the whole world is saved. The presence of error and imper- 
fection is a challenge to those better placed. When the 
question is asked as to why sages like Apantaratamas, 
Narada Bhrigu etc., are working for the world while liberated 
the ¥answer is given that they will have to fulfill their 
functions in the economy of the world until the cosmic 
process terminates, which will be only when sarvamukti or 
redemption of all arises. The Hindu has faith in corporate 
liberation or salvation, in togetherness. 

I have raised many questions and have not touched on 
many central phases of the Hindu faith. I hope in the 
hours which will be prescribed by the Chairman you will 
offer me several suggestions and I shall be glad to meet them 
to the best of my ability. Some of the ideas which I have 
set forth seem to me to possess a larger bearing and value. 
In the closer intermingling of races and religions which is 
taking place, the Hindu mind has some contributions to 
make. I believe the unity for which we are striving is a 
unity of spirit and not of creed or dogma. It does not mean 
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that we shall all speak the same tongue or profess the same 
creed. We shall accept a universal spirit as the animating 
urge of the cosmic process and permit each individual and 
group to realize its highest possibilities. The faith of the 
future is bound up with co-operation not identification, 
with accommodation to fellowmen, not rigid regimentation 
of all, with toleration and not absolutism. 


Zusammenfassung 


Professor Radhakrishnan weist darauf hin, dass die bisherige, 
ausserliche Verbindung zwischen allen Teilen der Welt sich immer- 
mehr zu einer kulturell-geistigen Einigung gestaltet. 

Die nichtchristlichen, religidsen Fiihrer Indiens haben fiir den 
Christlichen Studenten Weltbund warmste Sympathie. 

Im fclgenden soll eine skizzenhafte Beschreibung Indiens vom 
Hindustandpunkt aus gegeben werden. Selbst diejenigen, die mit 
der Doktrin der Hindureligion vertraut sind, seien gewarnt, keine 
Verallgemeinerung zu machen und Urteile nach den jiingsten Szenen 
in Kalighut von der Hindureligion zu fallen. 

Jede Geschichtsperiode ist eine Uebergangszeit, die heutige mehr 
denn je. Alle Religionen vollziehen augenblicklich einen Wandlungs- 
prozess, so auch der Hinduismus, der die Innenseite der in ihrer 
Gesamtheit sich wandelnden indischen Kultur darstellt. 

Die Hauptmerkmale der hinduistischen Religion ist Erlebnis, 
nicht geistige Haltung. Die gréssten religidsen Genies des Hinduismus 
waren keine Philosophen und Dialektiker, sondern Heilige, Seher, 
Propheten. 

Was ist Erlebnis im religidsen Sinne ? Wie erfassen wir die Natur 
des héchsten Wesens- Gott ? Seher des Hinduismus lehren uns, dass 
unser religidses Erlebnis sich nicht in Worte und Logik ausdriicken 
lasst, dass es alle Beschreibung iibersteigt. Sie schweigen auf eine 
Frage nach der Natur des héchsten Seins, das in seiner geheimnis- 
vollen Wesensart- um mit Rudolf Otto zu sprechen-, in uns Ehr- 
furcht, Wunder, Furcht und Verlangen erweckt. Es ist nicht in 
Raum, noch Zeit, es ist frei von kausaler Notwendigkeit. Aber solche 
Begriffe sind nicht zu verwechseln mit Nichtsein. Es ist héheres als 
empirisches Sein. Die Tatsache, dass wir diese Wirklichkeit erfiihlen, 
beweist, dass unsere Natur auf den Ruf dieses héchsten Wesens 
antwortet. Sie ist der Grund unserer Seele. Gottes Offenbarung und 
menschliche Betrachtung sind das Erlebnis der Seele. 

Die Hindureligion stellt Gott nicht ausserhalb des Menschen : 
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er ist die héchste Persénlichkeit, der Vater aller, das Absolute und 
Gott : Brahman und Isvara. © 

Die persénliche und unpersénliche Gottesauffassung sind Teile ein 
und derselben Wahrheit. Das Absolute ist sowohl in uns als in 
Beziehung zu uns. 

Eine Religion, die auf der Wahrheit eines allumfassenden, univer- 
sellen Geistes beruht, kann kein unbeugsames Dogma vertragen. 
Der Hinduismus, trotz all seiner Toleranz, sagt nicht, dass es nicht 
auf Wahrheit ankomme. Er warnt uns vorsichtig und bescheiden zu 
sein, lehrt uns, vor uns selbst Rechenschaft abzulegen, ob wir nicht 
im Irrtum seien — das, was dem Anderen Erhaben diinkt, diirfen wir 
nur mit Ehrfurcht betrachten. — Gott ist nicht der Gott einzelner 
Religionen, sondern die Krone und Vollendung aller Menschen und 
Dinge. In grossen Lebenskrisen erscheinen unsere Verschiedenheiten 
klein und unwichtig, gemein ist uns allen eins: Das zu finden, was 
Ewigkeitswert hat. Jede Wahrheit ist gottlich. Sie wird herrschen, 
verlangt keine Propaganda. Es kommt nicht darauf an, welche Vor- 
stellung wir von Gott haben, wenn wir nur standig nach ihm suchen. 
Eines Menschen Religion ist wesenseins mit seiner Natur. 

Religion ist nicht so sehr Glaube an das Héchste, sondern Glau- 
be an das Héchst-Erreichbare. 

Dem Hinduismus wird oft vorgeworfen, dass er pantheistisch sei. 
Ist das eine Kritik oder ein Kompliment ? Jeder denkende Mensch, 
welcher Religion er auch angehért, wird dahin gelangen, einen Gott 
anzuerkennen, der die Welt « von aussen » regiert, nur dann eingreift, 
wenn gegen seine Gesetze gehandelt wird. Jede andere Ansicht ent- 
sprache nicht dem Massstab der Wirklichkeit. Wenn man unter 
Pantheismus jene Auffassung versteht, die glaubt, dass nichts 
besteht, was nicht von Gott inspiert ist, dann ist Hinduismus Pan- 
theismus. Aber er ist es nicht in dem Sinne, als ob alle Aspekte des 
Universums gleich géttlich seien. 

Der Unterschied zwischen Gut und Bése ist nicht absolut. Jeder 
Konflikt liegt zwischen dem Erhabenen und Niedrigen. Selbst die 
schlimmste Form des Uebels ist nicht vollig ungéttlich. Sie braucht 
nicht verdammt zu werden. Ware es uns immer méglich die wirk- 
liche Natur unseres Gegners, wie sie durch Geschichte, Ursprung, 
Vererbung und Temperament bedingt ist, zu erkennen, so verstiin- 
den wir seine Handlungsweise. Im Geiste verstandnisvoller Gerech- 
tigkeit, die grossherziger ist als leutseliges Mitleid, miissen wir dem 
Siinder helfen, ihn lieben in seiner Schwache. Es gibt nur ein wirk- 
liches Uebel: Selbstzufriedenheit. Ein strebender Siinder ist besser 
als ein selbstzufriedener Gerechter. Wir verstehen unter Uebel die 
Rickkehr eines einzelnen zu einer tieferen, friiheren Entwicklungs- 
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stufe, wahrend die Menschheit diese schon iiberwunden hat und auf 
einer héheren angelangt ist. 

Daraus folgt: solange es noch unerléste Menschen gibt, ist das 
Werk des Kosmos noch nicht vollendet. Diejenigen, die in Harmonie 
mit sich selbst leben sind gerettet, obschon kein Mensch wirklich 
erlést sein kann, bevor nicht die ganze Welt erlést ist. Wirken aber 
solche Weise noch fiir die Welt, so tragen sie zur friiheren Erlangung 
des vollstandigen Vollendunggzieles aller bei. Der Hinduismus glaubt 
an gleichzeitige kérperliche Befreiung. 

In der heutigen Vermischung von Rassen und Religionen hat der 
Hinduismus eine Aufgabe zu erfiillen. die Verbindung die wir 
erstreben, ist geistiger Art. Wir brauchen nicht alle dieselbe Sprache 
und dieselbe Glaubenslehre zu haben, aber wir sollen von einem 
alles umfassenden Geiste erfiillt sein, der den kosmischen Prozess 
vollzieht, und der jedem Einzelmenschen, jeder Gruppe dazu ver- 
hilft, seine héchsten Méglichkeiten zu entfalten und zu verwirklichen. 


The Situation in India from the 
Point of View of Islam 


Z. Hussain 


I have to speak to you about the religious situation in 
India from the Muslim point of view. I have been asked to 
do so, I presume, because I am a Muslim. I understand that, 
for if a man’s religion is the expression of what he holds 
to be the highest truth, if it is an attitude of his whole 
being towards the totality of life, it should certainly give 
him a certain angle of vision, a certain point of view. I 
feel however, that if the angle of vision is not such as to 
prevent all real vision and if the point of view by some 
irony of circumstances is not one that bars all view, the sub- 
ject viewing should be able to admit the validity of vision 
from other points and other angles. The vision, the view, 
may be different, it need not be exclusive. The vision remains 
different so long as the object viewed is static and has a 
fixed and definite form. But if the object begins to melt 
away, to dissolve, to grow amorphous, the view becomes 
almost identical from the different points, in any case all 
material differences cease to be. The religious situation in 
India which different persons are expected to describe to 
you from different points of view presents to me as its chief 
and outstanding feature a dissolution of what is truly 
religious and it seems to me that if we looked at the situa- 
tion carefully we would all agree that it presents a state 
of things where differences from the several points of view 
are really immaterial. 

The salient feature of the religious situation in India 
is the danger in which we find not this religion or that relig- 
ion but Religion itself. We see in India, as everywhere else in 
the world, the coming to grips of Religion and Irreligion—Be- 
lief and Disbelief—of Faith and Doubt—of the Ideal and the 
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Material—of Heaven and Earth! The struggle is not new. It 
was Goethe who said that ‘‘ The deepest and the only theme 
of world and human history, to which all else is only 
subordinate, is and shall remain the conflict of Disbelief 
and Belief.” The chief feature of the Indian religious situa- 
tion to a discerning eye is the swelling tide of Disbelief. 

It may sound strange. In a country where people can 
yet kill each other in the name of their religion, in a country 
where a settlement of important national issues cannot be 
reached on account of the difference in what is called relig- 
ion, in a country where outward forms of worship are to 
be seen observed by a vaster body of men than probably 
anywhere else in the world, the statement may well sound 
strange that disbelief is spreading. But I feel it is so and I ° 
ea I should say so even at the risk of being misunder- 
stood. 

It will be obvious that the line I wish to draw is not 
between one religion and another, not even between re- 
vealed religion and rational religion ; I draw the line bet- 
ween, Religion and Irreligion. Religion in my opinion im- 
plies a belief in another transcendental world : a belief that 
this other world throws its rays on this earthly world of 
ours ; a belief in the meaning and purpose of the Universe 
of which I am a part and in which I have a place to fill 
and a purpose to serve; a belief that my earthly career 
acquires its meaning and significance by belonging to this 
higher world; a belief that life has an aim which leads 
beyond all that is of this earth earthly; a belief which 
has been simply and briefly called through the ages belief 
in God. But I feel inclined to include under those who 
believe all the idealistic philosophers as well. I would like 
to draw the line not between Paul and Plato, but between 
Plato and Feuerbach. 

Seen in that way the vast bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion appears to be believing. The uneducated toiling 
millions of India believe, believe pathetically. None that 
did not believe could die the death of resignation which 
an Indian peasant dies, none that did not believe could 
live his life of starvation and misery with such supreme 
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unconcern and yet go on believing and believing that it 
must be so, for the Lord of Universe so wills it. But his 
faith is passive, fatalistic. He believes in a purpose of the 
Universe and acknowledges his subservience to that pur- 
pose, but cares not to find that purpose out and assumes 
the material conditions of this life as the inevitable func- 
tions of the next which he may not, dare not, seek to change. 
But let us leave the Indian peasant for the time in this 
state of pathetic resignation and self-abnegating belief. 
For though constituting the vast bulk of the Indian popu- 
lation he does not form the central figure on the canvas 
of Indian life, he only supplies its background. The figure 
that comes prominently in view is the educated Indian- 
and him we shall watch. For the painful spiritual struggle 
which is going on in the educated Indian’s breast shall 
not leave the peasant’s hut unaffected. He who would 
not confine himself to the moment—and in forming an 
estimate of the Indian religious situation we may not so 
confine ourselves, for it implies the understanding of a 
dynamic process and not the snapshot of something static— 
shall do well to peep into the soul of educated India for it 
is the scene of a tremendous struggle indeed—the struggle 
of belief and disbelief. From what I know of educated 
India the strength of the forces of Disbelief is much more 
than is commonly supposed. I know, and every one who 
knows educated India would know, that we have among 
educated Indians a large body of irreligious Hindus, irre- 
ligious Muslims and irreligious Christians. They stand for 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and so on but they deny 
religion and faith and have no belief and bring discredit 
to the religions they profess, for they conclusively demons- 
trate in their lives that their religions are everything but 
religious. It may sound paradoxical but it is nevertheless 
true that the religious spirit is dying even under the weight 
of an unending and interminable performance of its outward 
form. 

The most effective factor bringing about this irreli- 
giousness is religion itself ; the rigidity of religious dogma, 
the insistence on soulless formulae, and hypocritical obser- 
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vances of forms that have lost their true meaning and signi- 
ficance. The educated Indian of to-day, although out- 
wardly performing all that makes him appear very religious 
to the orthodox, has a terrible conflict in his heart. He 
takes part in the competition of pious appearance, for the 
outward performance of certain acts is associated in his 
mind with success in life, a first class in the examination, 
prosperity, wealth, jobs! Religion and belief become a 
utilitarian affair, business propositions. He who is even 
partially convinced of the possibility of getting the bless- 
ings of this world and the next by begging and flattering 
Divinity and by the strict observance of certain forms, 
is likely to choose this convenient road to success and to 
try to steal a march over others inclined to take to the same 
road. Many an educated Indian does it—but not always 
without a conflict. The difference of characters makes 
itself felt. And it is not the worst who rebel against this 
religious book-keeping and take all the difficulties of a 
rebel on their heads. When they are looked down upon 
by their brothers who are investing prayers and fasting 
in the hope of a tangible return, their souls get hardened 
against all that passes under the name of religion. They 
begin to abhor belief that adapts itself to base earthly 
ends, that is used as a means to ulterior objects. It appears 
to them something like magic and in doubt and desperation 
they turn away from all forms of belief. And yet—and yet— 
they are not in all cases strong enough to express their 
inner abhorrence. They join the multitudes of the techni- 
cally pious, for society will not tolerate the rebel. In our 
mosques and temples the young man is not rare who goes 
there with this conflict in his heart and he who knows 
this young man intimately has also the sorrow of knowing 
the bitterness of his soul and the tears of indignation that 
flow inward and scorch his whole being. Religious teachers 
and priests should pause and consider what they have 
done to relieve this typical conscientious young man of 
our day of his estrangement, nay, abhorrence, of a religion 
which insists on the observance of its letter under the pain 
of punishment or temptation of reward. 
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The eternally fixed and unchanging dogma in which 
religions usually express themselves has not kept pace 
with the changing circumstances surrounding the believer 
and the changing factors of his mental life. This has also 
generated conflicts which involve either the giving up of 
belief or suspension of the intellect. As long as belief re- 
mains dogmatic the only course open to the believer is 
that of sacrificing his intellect. Here again the noble cha- 
racter rebels. The doubter, the sceptic here too feels that 
the orthodox have only made themselves comfortable and 
the sacrifice of the intellect becomes increasingly difficult 
with the intensity of intellectual honesty and conscien- 
tiousness. When sometimes he makes himself ready to 
make even that sacrifice he feels at once that he is doing 
so to take the line of least resistance, he feels the dis- 
honesty and unworthiness of the course, and turns back 
disgusted and with wounded pride from the portals of Faith. 
The sceptic himself may have a share of the fault but a 
greater share certainly goes to the mechanical forms of 
belief and their authors who refuse to adapt the contents 
of the dogma to the needs of a changed world. Amongst 
people who can make myths and believe in them, belief 
and knowledge are not things apart. But the separation 
of proved and unproved belief, the distinction between 
Belief and Knowledge, makes the situation difficult. It has 
made the situation difficult in India but the self-appointed 
ministers of faith seem not to have realised its implications. 

Besides these factors which lie in the very nature of 
dogmatic religion there is another very important factor 
which is undermining faith and belief in India. It is the 
infection of exaggerated individualism which has come to 
India on account of its contact with the West. This crisis 
of European life has also transferred itself to our land. 
The Indian who was on the other extreme of universalism 
and whose sole aim in life was the perfomance of his Dharma 
in society is now beginning to think of himself as mentally 
and spiritually self-sufficient. The system of duties is giving 
place to a system of rights. The individual is coming to his 
own and is doing so with a vengeance. He is becoming 
absolute. 
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I shall briefly mention what I consider to be the impli- 
cation of this change, for individualism tends always to 
result in a certain form of mental and material life. In the 
material world the dissolution of bonds and the possibilit 
to do what one likes best, lead to the employment of al 
human faculties for outward material ends. The mind is 
turned outwards. Inner life is rendered superficial. All 
individualistic periods of world history have therefore been 
capitalistic periods. The individual is free in outer self- 
determination ; but being thrown back to himself he is 
impoverished in inner life and therefore tries to make good 
the loss, at least partially, by great developments and change 
in the outside environment. Not that other periods of 
world history could not have produced the steam engine, 
the telegraph, the aeroplane. Men of other ages were not 
less clever than men of ours. If it were only a matter of 
the application of mental energy they might well compare 
with us. But they were not after these things ; having found 
them they would have thrown them away; forgotten all 
about them. Only an age that makes each and everyone 
free in his economic activity, awakens and stimulates the 
spirit to earn, harnesses millions of human beings to the 
task of supplying unprecedentedly big markets, could have 
found—and kept—all these things. 

The results of individualism in India are not different 
from what they have been elsewhere. Here too all energy 
is henceforth being turned towards outward ends, money, 
career, profits are becoming all engrossing values. The life 
of the spirit is being starved. 

But that is not all. Individualism in the mental world 
breeds a non-metaphysical attitude. The individual claims 
to be mentally self-sufficient. He seeks to compensate 
for his inner impoverishment by the intoxication of singu- 
larity. He breaks loose the cosmic connection and feels 
within him the possibility of rebelling against everything. 
The Promethian spirit of individualism necessarily excludes 
the metaphysical, the unconditioned, the supernatural, 
for that goes beyond all singularity and loneliness. Hence 
the negation of all objective values in individualistic epochs. 

This denial of the metaphysical leads us to the second 
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basic feature of individualism, namely utilitarianism. No 
more are the moral, logical or other values objectively 
given and no more do they possess any intrinsic validity 
or sanctity, they appear in virtue of their relation to the 
individual, in virtue of their utilitarian character. All 
that is authoritative, objective, or in any sense super- 
individual is undermined. Everything becomes relative, 
empirical, based on outward experience. All individualistic 
culture is thus based on external knowledge. All indivi- 
dualistic culture is therefore mere civilisation. The indivi- 
dualist tries to do and not to be. 

Individualism in India too is doing all this. Gradually 
the educated Indians are passing through all the economic 
and cultural results of this basic principle. The religiously 
minded are in doubt and ask themselves what is worth 
trying for because there are no absolute values! They 
donot know what aim and purpose in life is, for it appears 
only as a state which as soon as you reach it leads on to 
something else. When in their inner poverty of spirit they 
seek to analyze the springs of action, they find nothing but 
enjoyment and power! Sacrifice for higher ideals appears 
to be compulsion of circumstances and expression of an 
unfree will! Morality becomes a mere convention of the 
age and the result of surroundings. 

While the rigidity of dogma, its incompatibility with 
changing conditions, the increasing consciousness of the 
hollowness of mere form, the growing importance to the 
individual of outward as compared to inward goods, the 
sense of relativity of all objective values ; and the absolute 
rule of the intellect and a thorough—going rationalism are 
sapping the very foundations of belief ; the guardians and 
ministers of faith, be they Hindus or Muslims, the preachers, 
the propagandists, the priests and the Maulvis seem not 
to have taken cognisance of the change or where they have 
realized the danger are unable to do anything but watch 
with folded hands the onslaught of disbelief. 

There is none to tell the distracted and doubting that 
the worldly utility of faith there also is, but it is not the 
immediate utility which combines prayers and fasting 
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with a successful gambling operation. A worldly mission 
religion also has, for it creates and shapes values of life 
and through them moves and regulates the whole of our~ 
volitional being. It sanctifies man for it touches and trans- 
forms the innermost unconscious essence of his being. It 
brings consolation for it softens the sorrow and suffering 
of the soul. 

When the content of the dogma leaves the educated 
Indian dissatisfied, there is none to impress on him that 
Faith and Belief concern themselves not so much with 
‘What’ as with ‘How’: that faith lives not from its 
objects but from its spirit. 

When the dissatisfied intellect revolts against the 
dogma, childish attempts are made at impossible inter- 
pretations of the sacred scriptures and ridiculous efforts 
to reconcile it with modern science. A holy scripture in 
one hand and a half-penny popular edition of some work 
on natural or social science in the other, and a heated brain 
trying to reconcile them, is not a rare spectacle among the 
religious teachers of this growingly irreligious land ! 

There is none to tell the intellectual that our will does 
not receive its guidance from the twilight of intellect but 
from the higher and purer regions of the Soul. In this 
region we already tread on the firm ground of belief and 
faith, from which the springs of all higher human efforts 
have always come. There is none to tell the sceptic that the 
intellect can choose only between the comparables, it is 
the will which makes the choice between what is incom- 
parable and only an inner directing power leads it in the 
choice. Why do we love this and not that ? Why is this 
evil greater, why that enjoyment purer? Why do we 
choose at one time enjoyment and at another moment 
effort ? Why do we prefer here honour and there material 
goods ; Why once the sinful course and at other times its 
renunciation ? Why do we sacrifice ourselves to others, 
our enjoyments to the service of India ? Why do we pro- 
vide for posterity ? Why are we anxious about things after 
our death ? Why are we ready to carry the Cross ? We 
are constantly weighing incomparable things one against 
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the other and constantly deciding this way or that. The 
guiding stars of our will are absolute values, they can be 
named, they cannot be proved. Even as the time table 
does not determine the land we long for, so neither can 
intellect give us the guiding values. They are either there 
or not there. Values are not thought out ; they are bestow- 
ed,—bestowed on him who is pure in heart and humble 
in spirit and whose mind can be silent with prayerful 
silence. They are gifts from the super-intellectual world 
and require no proofs. They come from the realm of the 
soul. The entrance to this realm is always open and yet 
you cannot force your way to it. It is open to the loving 
power of belief and faith. 

Although the forces of Disbelief are so strong to-day, 
I yet have faith in the future. I do not know exactly what 
form the faith of the future may take but I feel it will not 
take the exclusive and narrow form of an unchangeable 
dogma. I feel it will not have to depend for its existence 
on political power,—representation in the legislative bodies, 
would certainly not affect it,—for the religion and the 
state of the future will both have to stand on their own 
legs and will continue only so long as they justify their 
existence. 

The present outward forms of religion may well change. 
Let them do so, if only the basis of belief remains untouched. 
The Faith of the future will display a unity in diversity, 
different nations and communities will still continue to 
express their religious experiences differently, but there 
will arise a brotherhood of understanding and sympathy 
between the representatives of all the diverse forms, a 
brotherhood which does not exist to-day. The faith of the 
future will not be greedy superstition, not mere magic, 
not clever competition, not religious gymnastic. It will 
not be a faith trying to use divinity to serve earthly ends, 
but one trying to serve divine purposes by the means of 
this earth. The faithful of the future will speak different 
languages of the heart yet each will understand the other 
and all will feel the one responsibility of being believing 
men. It will not be the unity of the objects of belief, nor 
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the unity of formulae and observances. But faith is not 
like knowledge, something that refers to object ; it is not 
a mere mirror in which the changing reflection of a chang- 
ing object is everything ; it is an attitude, a state of the 
mind and the soul, a life. This believing epoch of the 
future will not be different from the unbelieving so much 
in the form of its prevailing denominations as in the spirit 
which it would infuse into those forms. All forms are the 
projection of the unspeakable on the changing surface of 
the understanding and concepts of a place or time. One 
universal form of expression or one symbolism for belief 
will therefore not come, nor will it kill and oust all other 
forms. 

This unity of future belief, I believe, the world will 
one day achieve. But the love of the motherland makes 
one wish and hope that this unity of belief should be a gift 
of India to the world. And it is not too much to hope that 
India, the home of religions, will yet have the strength 
to revive dying faith and to emphasize its unity in the diverse 
forms of its expressions. That is the great task imposed 
on India’s believing youth. This is the question which the 
young generation of every country, but of this country 
in particular, has to find an answer to — can you bring 
the mind of your country to that unity of faith which need 
not, shall not, be the unity of dogmatic creed but the ex- 
pression of manifold forces united in this that it places 
God above material prosperity, Truth above things of this 
world, heaven above earth. Shall there be men to accom- 
plish this ? No saints are required, no geniuses but simple, 
honest, free men, men of sincerity and integrity, not sur- 
rounded by petty interests, not blinded by prejudices ; 
unaffected by existing privileges and sick of the worldly 
war of cant and catchwords. 

We should know that if we are to be saved at all, the 
salvation will come from within us. No statesmanship 
can help, no change of institutions, for if all were changed 
to the best they would in the end get shattered on the rock 
of narrow self-interest ; they would sink in the darkness 
of misbelief, of indolence, of false and proud individualism 
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back into chaos. Let us hope the inner revolution will 
come. Let us hope India’s youth will work for this belief 
and not live in a state of morbid resignation or mephisto- 

helian negation. I believe that this unity of inner faith 
will come and as a Muslim I look upon it with equanimity. 
The main difference then would not be the difference of 
confession but the distinction between those who believe 
and those who do not. Over thirteen hundred years ago 
the Prophet of the Arabian Desert tried to bring home to 
his Bedouin hearers this same difference and to emphasize 
its greater importance as compared to the distinctions which 
were made at the time, as they are made to-day, between 
believer in a certain dogma and believer in another. Believer 
and Disbeliever in the wider sense were more important 
categories than Christian, or Jew or Moslem. How plainly 
he stressed that the more important thing was not if a man 
called himself Christian or Jew or Moslem, but whether 
he believed in God and did the right. Did he not say: 
‘“‘ Surely the Moslems, and those that are Jews and the 
Christians and the Sabians, whoever believe in God and the 
last day and do good, for them is reward from their Lord 
and there is no fear for them nor shall they grieve.” Was 
it not he who, at another place, tried to show that it is 
not the confession but the attitude of a believing mind 
and its natural consequence, a virtuous life, which really 
mattered? ‘‘ And they say none shall enter the garden of 
paradise except one who is a Jew or except one who is a 
Christian. These are their own selfish desires—Yes, who- 
ever submits himself entirely to God and is the doer of good 
he has his reward from the Lord and there is not fear for 
him nor shall he grieve.” Referring religion back to the 
innate yearning of the soul and defining it as “ the nature 
of God in which he hath made man and what he hath 
made shall not be altered. That is the right religion, but 
most men don’t know.” He warns against those “ who 
have divided their religion and become parties. Every 
party rejoicing in what they had with them.” Was it not 
he who repeatedly emphasized that life becomes meaningless 
and action loses its significance if the believing relation 
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with the universe and its God are severed? Was it not he 
that characterised the deeds of those that had no belief 


as “‘ the mirage in the desert which the thirsty man deems ~ __ 


to be water until when he comes to it he finds it to be 
naught,” and likewise the life of action without faith to 
the ‘‘ utter darkness of the deep sea, with wave on wave 
and clouds above, layers of darkness one above the other ?” 

As a Moslem, therefore, I can well look forward to the 
joining hands of all true believers of any denomination 
whatsoever to bring about an inner unity of belief tolerat- 
ing the existence of differences in outward form. To that 
unity of coming faith Islam will certainly make its contri- 
bution; not the dogmatic Islam, not its short-sighted 
devotee but the spirit of Islam. For, as I have briefly 
indicated, it is in the very spirit of Islam to look to an 
underlying unity of faith and not to miss the sense of this 
unity on account of an apparent diversity of forms. Islam 
believes in all the Prophets and draws its inspiration from 
all the great lives that have helped to keep the torch of 
belief burning. It recognises no difference between Prophet 
and Prophet. It is not only the life of Mohamed that in- 
spires or should inspire a Muslim. Moses, Jesus, Buddha 
and Krishna are just as much his. A true Muslim should 
recognize the brotherhood of believers in God and doers 
of good and to appreciate the unity of belief in a diversity 
of forms. For Islam says: ‘‘ For everyone of you we did 
appoint a law and a way. And if God had wished he would 
have made you a single people but that he might try you 
in what he had given you, therefore, strive with one another 
to hasten to virtuous deeds.” 

The question is often asked if Islam will be able to 
adjust itself to the changing social conditions of the modern 
world. I believe it will in the sense in which I understand 
Islam. I know it would not, in the sense in which many 
others understand it. If Islam is the body of juristic niceties 
which have been deduced from its first principles according 
to the needs of a changing society, but which for some cen- 
turies have refused to change with the times, then that 
body of juristic niceties shall go. If a peculiar head-dress, 
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a particular cut of clothes can take away Islam, if keeping 
women locked up within the four walls of an unhygienic 
house is an essential of Islam, then that Islam shall go. 
If removing a tyrant autocrat from the head of an Islamic 
State is against Islam, then that Islam shall be violated. 
And those who hope to save that Islam shall hope in vain. 
But the spirit of the faith that made out of barbarians 
civilized men, out of disbelievers believers, that gave to 
women a status in a society where she had none, that set 
aside all distinction of caste and race and birth and recog- 
nised only an aristocracy of character in a brotherhood of 
men, that Islam shall remain and shall contribute its share 
to the future faith of men. 

In India this spirit of Islam shall help us in finding 
the via media between the extremes of the contemplative 
religion of the East and the senseless action of the West. 
In the great contact of East and West it is really Ethics 
meeting Technique, Mastery over the Self meeting the 
Mastery over Nature, Harmony meeting Energy ; the Con- 
templative meeting the Active, the Speculative meeting 
the Heroic. Out of this meeting a new human type may 
be evolved, which would in its turn be the creator of a 
new culture, a harmonic culture which would not leave 
this world and all that is in it to retire into the heaven of 
contemplation, and yet will not make this world the be all 
and end all of existence without a higher idea to give it 
meaning and significance. 

The spirit of Islam may be helpful in coming to a com- 
promise between the extremely individualistic tendencies of 
the West and the exaggerated Indian subordination of the 
individual to the group, to the family, to the caste. 

The spirit of Islam may soften the excesses of an agres- 
sive nationalism in India for the growth of which conditions 
are unfortunately very favourable. With its negation of 
racial or caste superiority and insistence on a community 
of mental attitude, Islam naturally has a wide and inter- 
national outlook. It may soften Indian nationalism and 
save it from becoming narrow and aggressive. 

All the hopes of the future that I have ventured to 
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place before you savour of audacity at a time when religious 
intolerance is at its highest in India. But I know these 
outbursts of fanatical religious intolerance are paving the 
way to a new orientation. They have succeeded in raising 
an interrogation in many a conscientious mind if that is 
really the essence of religion. The interrogation has created 
an abhorrence in some towards all that passes under the 
name of religion, but in others it has engendered a thirst 
for the truly religious. These latter, I hope, will prove 
the architects of the edifice of future faith. They are nameless 
and unknown to-day. But these little springs of spiritual 
life are flowing under the soil and joining each other to gush 
forth one day into the life giving River of a more compre- 
hensive and more tolerant faith. Speaking of these streams 
of spiritual life reminds us of that lovely poem of Goethe 
**Mohameds Gesang.” Your Federation which is one of 
such streams and a very important and selfconscious one, 
may say in Goethe’s words : 


Und mit friihem Fihrertritt ; 
Reisst er seine Bruderquellen mit sich fort. 


While other streams have to struggle under difficulties 
and hardships and call out to you: 


Die Sonne droben saugt an unserem Blut, 

Ein Hiigel hemmet uns zum Teich, 

Bruder, Bruder, nimm die Briider von der Ebne, 

Nimm die Briider von den Bergen, mit zu deinem Vater mit. 


God grant that we all do our best according to the 
light that is in us to help the onward flow of this stream. 
God grant us hope and courage and faith to believe that 
the forces of disbelief shall be put down and the Kingdom 
of God established on this earth. 


Résumé 
C’est probablement parce que je suis Musulman qu’on m’a demandé 
de vous parler de la situation religieuse aux Indes. Les différentes 


personnes qui en parleront, souligneront, je crois, toujours le méme 
trait distinctif, a savoir la dissolution de V’esprit religieux en général. 
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Et c’est pourquoi, il me semble, que les différences entre les divers 
points de vue sont au fond inexistantes. : 

Le trait prédominant de la situation religieuse consiste dans le 
danger ou se trouve la religion elle-méme, et non pas plutét la mienne 
quw’une autre. Nous voyons aux Indes et ailleurs le désaccord régnant 
entre: religion et irréligion, croyance et incrédulité, foi et doute, 
esprit et matiére, ciel et terre. 

La religion implique, 4 mon avis, la croyance en un monde trans- 
cendantal : croyance que celui-ci rayonne sur notre monde terrestre, 
croyance dans le but et le sens de l’univers dont je fais partie et dans 
lequel j’ai une tache A accomplir ; croyance que la vie a un but nous 
conduisant au dela de tout ce qui est terrestre : croyance en un mot 
qu’on a appelée a travers les Ages, foi en Dieu. 

Vu sous cet angle, le gros de la population indienne semble étre 
croyant. Mais leur foi est passive et fataliste. Ils croient 4 un sens — 
a une destination de univers et reconnaissent leur assujettissement 
A ceux-ci, sans se préoccuper de savoir quelle est cette destination. 
Mais, pour le moment, laissons de cété le paysan indien qui, quoique 
formant la grande masse de la population de ce pays, n’est pas cepen- 
dant la figure centrale de la vie des Indes. C’est homme instruit 
qui est la figure proéminente et, on peut dire, que c’est dans l’4me de 
’Inde instruite et éclairée que se livre la lutte entre la croyance et 
Pincrédulité. Celui qui connait l’Inde éclairée sait qu’elle se compose 
d’un grand nombre d’Hindous, de Musulmans et de Chrétiens irré- 
ligieux. Ils portent l’étiquette de leurs religions, mais démontrent 
par exemple de leur vie que celles-ci sont tout, excepté religieuses. 
Il peut paraitre paradoxal, mais il reste néanmoins vrai que l’esprit 
religieux se meurt, sous le poids de ses multiples formes extérieures. 
L’Indien cultivé, quoique en apparence trés religieux, porte un ter- 
rible conflit dans son cceur. Il garde les apparences de la religion, 
parce qu’elles s’associent, dans son esprit, aux idées purement uti- 
litaires, 4 savoir: obtention de postes, prospérité, aisance. Bref, la 
religion devient de ’opportunisme pur. Aussi ne sont-ce pas les pires 
qui se révoltent contre cet état de choses. Et lorsqu’ils sentent sur 
eux les regards de leurs fréres qui, eux, s’adonnent aux priéres, leurs 
ames se durcissent a la vue de tous ces gestes et de ces formes qu’on 
appelle religion. Envahis par le doute, ils se détournent de toutes 
les formes de la croyance. Pourtant, ils n’ont pas le courage de le faire 
ouvertement, parce que la société ne tolére pas les rebelles. Les prétres 
et ceux qui enseignent la religion, feraient bien de se demander ce 
qu’ils ont fait pour remédier a cet état de choses. 

Les dogmes immuables qu’on dirait établis pour l’éternité et par 
lesquels les religions s’expriment d’habitude, n’ont su ni tenir compte 
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des circonstances qui — elles — varient toujours, ni des facteurs 
mentaux, variables eux aussi, dans lesquels évolue et se meut l’>homme 
croyant. Aussi longtemps que la croyance continuera a étre dogma- 
tique, celui qui croit devra sacrifier pour elle son intellect. Et tout 
caractére noble se révolte contre une pareille attitude. 

Un autre facteur trés important qui affaiblit la foi et la croyance 
aux Indes, est di a Vindividualisme excessif importé d’Occident. 
L’Indien dont le seul but dans la vie était ’’'accomplissement de sa 
« Dharma », commence a présent a penser que mentalement et spi- 
rituellement, il peut se suffire 4 lui-méme. Le systéme des devoirs 
céde la place a celui des droits. 

La vie intérieure devient superficielle. L’emploi de toutes les facultés 
tend a des fins matérielles. C’est pourquoi toutes les périodes indivi- 
dualistes de l’histoire mondiale ont été des périodes capitalistes. 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. L’esprit prométhéen de Vindividualisme 
exclut fatalement tout esprit métaphysique, tout le surnaturel. 
C’est pourquoi nous voyons la négation des valeurs objectives a des 
_ €poques individualistes. Ce reniement de tout esprit métaphysique 
nous améne 4 ce trait capital de l’individualisme, c’est-a-dire a Vuti- 
litarisme. Les valeurs morales, logiques ou autres, ne gardent plus 
leur signification ou sanction intrins¢ques, mais apparaissent en 
vertu de leur relation avec l’individu, en vertu de leur caractére uti- 
litaire. Tout devient relatif, empirique, basé sur l’expérience exté- 
rieure, de méme que la culture individualiste est basée sur la connais- 
sance extérieure des choses. L’individualiste s’efforce de faire et non 
pas d’étre. 

Personne ne se trouve pour dire aux intellectuels que notre volonté 
n’est pas guidée par notre cerveau un peu nébuleux, mais par les ré- 
gions plus pures et plus hautes de notre ame. 

Et dans cette région nous posons déja le pied sur le sol ferme de 
la croyance et de la foi, d’ot nous sont toujours venus les ressorts 
des efforts humains les plus élevés. 

Quoiqu’aujourd’hui, les forces de l’Incrédulité soient si intenses, 
j’ai confiance dans l’avenir. Je ne sais pas exactement quelle forme 
cette croyance revétira, mais je sens qu’elle n’aura pas la forme exclu- 
sive et étroite des dogmes immuables. 

Les formes extérieures de la religion peuvent bien changer, pourvu 
qu’on ne touche pas a la base de la croyance. Les diverses nations 
continueront a exprimer leurs croyances religieuses différemment, 
mais une fraternité de compréhension et de sympathie mutuelles 
naitra entre ces formes diverses, fraternité que nous cherchons en 
vain de nos jours. La foi de Pavenir, ce ne sera pas de la superstition 
avide, de la magie, de la gymnastique religieuse. Elle ne sera pas non 
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plus une foi qui utilisera élément divin pour des fins terrestres, mais 
elle s’efforcera de servir les buts divins a l’aide de moyens terrestres. 

Je crois qu’un jour le monde atteindra cette unité de croyance. 
Mais l’amour de la patrie me fait souhaiter et espérer que cette unité- 
1A soit un don de I’Inde au monde. Et ce n’est vraiment pas trop d’es- 
pérer que l’Inde, ce berceau des religions, trouve la force de faire 
revivre la foi mourante et de renforcer son unité. Voila la grande 
tAche imposée a la jeunesse croyante de l’Inde. Y aura-t-il des hommes 
pour accomplir cette tache ? Nous n’avons pas besoin de saints pour 
cela ni de génies, mais des hommes simples, libres et honnétes qui sont 
toute sincérité et toute intégrité, non entourés par des intéréts mes- 
quins ni aveuglés par des préjugés. 

Espérons que la révolution intérieure viendra. Que la jeunesse de 
l’Inde travaillera pour ce but et qu’elle ne vivra pas dans un état de 
résignation morbide. Il y a 1300 ans de cela que le prophéte du désert 
arabe essaya de faire comprendre aux Bédouins qui l’écoutaient cette 
méme différence entre ceux qui croient et ceux qui ne croient pas. 
Les croyants et les incrédules — dans le sens large du mot — étaient 
plus importants pour lui que les Chrétiens, les Juifs, ou les Musul- 
mans. 

C’est pourquoi, moi, un Musulman, j’attends beaucoup des vrais 
croyants de n’importe quelle dénomination désirant apporter une 
unité intérieure de croyance qui tolérerait les différences qui existe 
raient entre les formes extérieures. 

L’Islam ne manquera certainement pas d’apporter sa contribution 
a cette nouvelle foi parce qu’il croit 4 tous les prophétes et s’inspire 
de toutes les grandes vies qui ont aidé A soutenir le flambeau de la 
religion. Car autant que Mahomet, le Musulman vénére Moise, Jésus, 
Bouddha, Krishna. 

On se pose souvent la question sil’Islam saura s’adapter aux condi- 
tions sociales changeantes du monde moderne, L’Islam tel que je le 
congois saura le faire, mais non pas celui de l’intolérance. Car je ne 
parle pas Vun Islam qui, depuis des siécles, n’a pas changé de lois. 
Ni non plus de celui qui oblige ses fidéles A porter des coiffes bizarres 
et une coupe @habits qui les distinguent des autres. Un Islam qui 
enferme les femmes entre les quatre murs d’une maison malsaine. 
Cet Islam-la doit disparaitre. Et ceux qui espérent garder un pareil 
Islam, l’espérent en vain. L’Islam qui doit rester est celui qui fera des 
incrédules des croyants, celui qui donna aux femmes des droits dans 
une société ou, jusqu’a présent, elles n’en avaient pas, qui reconnait 
comme seule aristocratie, celle du caractére. 

Aux Indes, cet esprit de Islam doit nous aider A trouver la via 
media entre les extrémes de la religion contemplative de l’Orient et 
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action si dépourvue de sens de l’Occident. L’esprit de cet Islam 
formera un compromis entre les tendances d’un individualisme exces- 
sif de ?Occident et la subordination également exagérée de |’Indien 
vis-a-vis de la caste, de la famille. Cet esprit pourra aussi adoucir les 
excts du nationalisme agressif aux Indes et le sauver ainsi de 1’étroi- 
tesse. 

J’ai posé devant vous tous ces problémes 4 un moment ot l’into- 
lérance religieuse est aux Indes 4 son apogée. Mais je sais que ces 
explosions d’une intolérance aussi fanatique préparent la voie a une 
nouvelle orientation. Pour le moment elles ont eu pour seul résultat 
d’éveiller dans beaucoup d’esprits consciencieux la question de savoir 
si la religion, c’est bien tout ceci. Et une partie de ceux qui se sont 
posé cette question ont pris en horreur la religion et tout ce qui 
passe sous ce nom, mais d’autres ont ressenti le besoin d’une vraie 
religion. Et ce sont ces derniers, je l’espére, qui seront les architectes 
d’un édifice d’une foi future. Pour le moment, ils sont anonymes et 
inconnus. Mais tous ces petits ruisseaux de la vie spirituelle coulent 
sous le sol et se joindront un jour pour former une riviere d’une foi 
plus compréhensible et plus tolérante. Cela me fait penser a ce beau 
poeme de Goethe «(Mohamed Gesang ». 

Que Dieu nous donne l’espoir, le courage et la foi de croire queles 
forces de l’incrédulité seront détruites et le Royaume de Dieu sera 
établi sur cette terre. 


The Situation in India from the Point of 
View of a Christian Missionary 


N. Macnicou 


What is expected of me on this occasion is, I suppose, 
that I should review the situation in India as it appears from 
the peculiar point of view of a Christian Missionary. I 
would define that point of view as that of one whose domin- 
ant aim and desire is what was the desire and aim of 
Jesus Christ, namely, that the rule of God may be established 
in this land, as in all lands. ‘‘ A Christian missionary looks 
at India,”—that is how my subject might be described. 
If a Christian missionary then, looks at India, endeavouring 
in all sincerity to see it with the eyes of Christ, how do its 
peoples appear to him at the present time ? 

To ask that question brings the questioner at once 
up against certain other preliminary matters that require 
elucidation. Are we to consider that the missionary’s 
outlook is confined to the question of the progress in numbers 
and in influence of the Christian Church ? Is India’s reli- 
gious welfare to be measured by that standard? The 
“rule of God” in India, I said. Does that mean the 
establishment of the Christian religion ? Is the establish- 
ment of Christianity the one barometer by which the spirit- 
ual climate of. this land or of any land is to be judged ? 

Perhaps we shall be able to obtain answers to these 
questions as we proceed. Meantime, since to myself the 
‘standard of measurement in the spiritual region every- 
where is unquestionably Christ, I can best approach the 
subject by an attempt in the first place to estimate the 
attitude of the Indian people to Christ and Christianity 
as these are known to them. If we were able to affirm 
that Christ as the Indian people see Him and Christianity 
as presented to them were pure symbols of the supreme 
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Goodness and the ultimate Truth, then our estimate of 
that attitude would determine India’s relation to God and 
give us all that we are seeking. That is not, however, an 
affirmation that we are able to make. Let us begin accord- 
ingly by seeking to understand what hinders India from 
seeing in Christ what seems to us so plainly and simply 
present there and from discovering in Christianity that 
home of the heart which to us it appears that it so mani- 
festly is. 

The Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata, the monthly 
organ of the Ramkrishna Mission, recently contributed 
to his magazine an article bearing the title, ‘‘ Whither 
India” ? We ask the same question. To him the greatest 
danger of the time is from those leaders whose aim is “ to 
banish religion from India.” — ‘ Occidentalists,” yet wear- 
ing Khaddar dress, nationalists who are the enemies of 
India’s national ideals. With this writer’s fears and fore- 
bodings we must fully sympathize. It will be a disaster 
not for India only but for the world if this people should 
abandon the controlling interest of all her past history and 
should shift her course now from ‘spirituality’ to secu- 
larism. In seeking to avert that catastrophe the Christian 
will stand side by side with the adherent of the Ramkrishna 
sect. 

It is a sense of this new alignment that causes some of 
those who are most sincere in their service alike of Christ 
and of India to bid the missionary no longer consider himself 
as engaged in a conflict against Hinduism or against Islam. 
For them the fact that, as one of them says, we have to 
do not with systems but with persons ‘‘ has more and more 
become a fundamental truth.” That such a change of 
attitude is demanded there could be little doubt, but at 
the same time while shunning one error we must beware 
lest we fall into another. 

But we must chart our course with care. ‘ Religion ” 
and “ spirituality ” are ambiguous words and it is necessary 
to be sure of what they signify. There is a secularism, 
which has in it noble elements of loyalty to truth and of 
self-sacrifice in the pursuit of truth, and yet, as von Higel 
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reminds us, these are not religion. And so also, it is not 
religion in von Hiigel’s sense,—which is the Christian 
sense,—to travel in however spiritual a guise by the Vedantic 
road of monistic Hinduism. It is not enough to ingeminate 
“ spirituality.” We have to see to it that we are journeying 
by the road of love and penitence to the feet of a holy God. 
The Vedanta creates unworldiness and simplicity : it does 
not create strength to be sacrificed and save.” Its spirituality 
is an infection, an atmosphere, a pervasive temper : it pro- 
duces often a pallid, twilight beauty. Its partial truth is 
deeply hostile to that full-orbed revelation of a God of 
grace and holiness of which we claim to be the messengers. 
The God Pan, Sainte Beuve has said, is Christ’s most 
deadly enemy; and he is so because he empties life of 
reality and significance and because he gives us no God 
to whom we can kneel, calling Him Father. We have, 
accordingly, to-see to it, as far as in us lies, that while 
India is not handed over to the cruel dominion of secularism, 
she is not left indifferent and inert in an empty world of 
dream. ‘‘ Religion ” says Baron von Hiigel, “‘ is adoration,” 
and the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ is a God 
whom India can and shall adore. 

It is well to place in the forefront of our investigation 
these convictions. We desire to see the Indian situation, 
so far as we are able, in its reality, free from all illusion. 
At the same time we cannot, of course, see it otherwise 
as a situation for which the one full and final cure is than 
the discovery and adoration of God in Christ Jesus. It 
follows accordingly that to us the things that have signi- 
ficance in India are those things inhabiting the hearts of 
all of us that obscure our vision of the beauty of Christ 
and hold us apart from Him, but of recent years there have 
been special circumstances that in the case of India and its 
people have dimmed men’s eyes to Him and hid Christ 
from them. It is to some of these special circumstances 
that I wish to draw attention. A century ago, Ram Mohun 
Roy could view Jesus with calm admiration, Keshub 
Chander Sen could claim Him with passion, Protap Chunder 
Moozumdar could accept Him as India’s own possession. 
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Even in our own time those like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
who were above or outside the battle could see and reve- 
rence His beauty. But—and this is what I wish to empha- 
size—most of us in recent years have been in the midst 
of a battle, and the smoke of it and the dust have 
obscured many things and certainly have obscured for 
India the face of Jesus Christ. Added to the hindrances 
to clear vision that come from the nature of us all has 
been this special hindrance due to the passion that the 
national conflict has produced. 

Let me try to make clear what I mean. I am speaking 
now, of course, of the educated, politically-minded section 
of India only and I wish to evaluate its capacity to see 
and respond to religious truth. We must be aware, for 
example, of a profound change in the outlook of educated 
Bengal to-day from what it was in the days of Keshub 
Chander Sen. All over the land there has been felt a return- 
ing tide of Hinduism, but what I wish you to note is what, 
in the case at least of the educated classes, has been the 
cause of this return and what, as a result, is its religious 
value. I think we can illustrate it by two incidents that 
have taken place recently in different parts of India, the 
one in the City College, Calcutta, and the other in Bangalore, 
and that are symptomatic of a widespread malady. The 
City College is a Brahmo College, the product of a period | 
of religious activity and earnestness, when reforming zeal 
was unimpeded by politics or patriotism. Idolatry was 
rejected and within the walls of the College Hostel for- 
bidden. But to-day Hinduism and idolatry have returned, 
not as a result of any religious conviction, but because 
these have become a flag of patriotism. And so Saraswati 
must be worshipped by the students in even the Ram 
Mohun Roy Hostel of the Brahmo College. Similarly in 
Bangalore alleged disrespect to the idol of Ganesh set 
passion aflame (perhaps in this case anti-Moslem passion) 
in the Colleges and High Schools of the City and caused 
riot and bloodshed. These are only two incidents indicative 
of a subtle transformation that has been passing over the 
whole of India. Those who breathe the atmosphere of po- 
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litical passion—and that means especially the students— 
have found it impossible to keep separate their politics 
and their religion. Inevitably real religion has suffered from 
the association. It is impossible to believe that in the case 
of most of these young men there was any real religious 
attachment to Saraswati or Ganesh. 

Even in the case of the Bengali Roman Catholic, Upadh- 
yaya Branmabandhav, who died in 1907, this change that 
the changing times have produced can be discerned. In 
his earlier years he was a champion of Christianity against 
Hinduism and Theosophy: later he incurred the censure 
of his Church for his engrossement with politics. His faith, 
no doubt, remained the same throughout, but a new 
and powerful sentiment had surged up within him deeply 
affecting his bearing towards the world around him. This 
shifting of the centre of interest from religion to politics 
is the key to our understanding, it seems to me, of the 
religious situation in India at the present time. Religion 
has no longer the central place in the life of educated India 
that it once had. It has been degraded to become a means 
to a secular end. It has been deliberately so used by poli- 
tical leaders, such as Mr. B. G. Tilak, and is frankly spoken 
of by some of them as though it were little more. As a 
consequence for many the central thing in Hinduism has 
become Sangathan (Consolid.) rather than Sanyasz 
(world abandonment), and everything in the religion is 
made subordinate to what Dr. Moonje calls ‘toning up 
Hindu muscles.” 

Now in so far as that account that I have given of things 
in India is true, it represents a serious religious decline. 
And what I have been saying of Hinduism applies also to 
Islam. If it were my concern here to consider Christianity 
I could demonstrate how it too shares in this general 
degradation. Sangathan and Shuddhi with the Hindu, 
Tabligh and Tanzim with the Moslem : talk of “‘ the white 
man’s religion ” in the case of the Christian—these are all 
indications of a common distortion of outlook that rivalry 
and conflict have created. All these things are symptoms 
of sectarian partisanship, and not of religion. They create 
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an atmosphere unfavourable to the growth of truth and 
goodness, hostile to the rule of God. Religion becomes a 
dead issue for those whom these things engross as, almost 
inevitably, they engross so many in India to-day. We 
may say that those things that Christ symbolises and reveals 
are hid from their eyes. i 
There is another, and even more fatal influence around 
us that is equally hostile to religion, whether it be the 
religion of Christ or that of a sincerely Hindu or Moslem 
spirituality. This is represented not by a return to a Hin- 
duism professed but no longer believed, but by an acceptance 
of the creed of secularism. That this within the present 
generation has lowered the whole moral and religious level 
in the case of certain circles of the community no one 
can doubt. It is sufficient to cite as evidence the testimony 
of Mr. Gandhi. Addressing a meeting in Ahmedabad in 
August, 1928, he says, ‘“‘ I am inundated with letters from 
young men who write frankly about their evil habits and 
about the void that their unbelief has made in their lives. 
No mere medical advice can bring them relief. I can only 
tell them that there is no way but that of surrender to and 
trust in God and His Grace.” Wherever all the world over 
the secularism and unbelief of to-day have created a void 
in the hearts of the young there these evil fruits have 
followed and the only way of hope is that to which Mr. 
Gandhi calls them back. But even where no such evil 
spirits have entered and desecrated the empty place, there 
has been everywhere grievous loss from the loss of faith. 
We see this even in Poona, a city that has been a centre of 
some of the most self-sacrificing service that modern India 
has produced. A generation ago there were in this part 
of India men of deep religious life and conviction such as 
M. G. Ranade, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar. They were able in those days both to keep politics 
in its place and to hold secularism at bay. But to-day the 
barriers are down against both these enemies and secularism 
especially has come in like a flood. For the spirit of this 
new generation, as of the older one, the eagerness of so 
many to serve, their sacrifice, no one can have anything 
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but praise and admiration. But we have to add that, 
admirable as is their idealism and self-devotion, it is not 
religion. It does not spring from a religious root and 
whether it has strength and permanence remains yet to 
be seen. ‘‘ We do not pray,” these young men of the new 
generation tell us; ‘‘for us work is prayer.” A leading 
Swarajist in Benares said frankly in a Christian Conference 
that India did not want Christ, but she wanted the Christian 
spirit of justice and service. He did not realize that the 
two cannot be separated. This new generation has rejected 
Hindu medaevalism and ‘“ Asiatic Barbarism ” (these are 
phrases quoted by the editor of the Prabuddha-Bharata 
in a description by him of this class of modern Indians), 
but they want to retain the benefits and the virtues of 
secular civilization. Let me quote a description of the 
position in which such Indians find themselves by Dr. H. 
C. E. Zacharias who, though not an Indian, has lived in 
close relation with many of the best among them in Poona. 
Their Hinduism, he says, has been overcome “ not by Chris- 
tianity, alas, but by the cheap rationalism of the Rationalist 
Press Association. On the way to saying that all religions are 
false, some Indians still prefer saying that all religions are 
true ; the one forms the van, the other the rearguard of 
modern educated Hindus. But both realize whither their 
ideas tend, to wit, Moscow and certainly not Benares.” 

But whether their ideas tend to Moscow or to Benares, 
they tend in either case away from real religion. Whether 
their religion is made the instrument of politics or whether 
it is flung away as outworn, in either case they are definitely 
the enemies of the real religious spirit and attitude. Whether 
it be through prejudice or through indifference, in either 
case they are blind to what Christ symbolizes and reveals. 
It does not appear to me as a Christian missionary looking 
at India and endeavouring to view it with unprejudiced 
eyes, that in these respects India shows advance in real 
religion. 

On the contrary there are indications in some quarters 
of a violent revulsion against all religion. Thus when some 
in India, fearing the consequences to their people of an 
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abandonment of faith have advocated, as was recently the 
case in Bombay, the teaching in all schools and colleges 
of the principles of theistic religion, the proposal has pro- 
duced strongly-worded protests on the part of some who 
desire to be rid finally of God,—* that baneful thing called 
God.” ‘It is we Indians,” one such writes, ‘“ that require 
more and more materialism. We have had too much of 
religion : that accounts for our position to-dayas a bankrupt 
nation.” No doubt it is this widespread feeling that has 
caused Pandit Motilal Nehru and his coadjutors, in framing 
the new Constitution for India which has been widely accept- 
ed as the national demand, to exclude religion from their 
concern or set up as their aim the establishment of a se- 
cular state. One group among the young political leaders, 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as their spokesman, have 
definitely set before themselves as one of their aims, “ to 
free India from the grip of religion.” 

Over against these powerful influences bearing the land 
away from its ancient devotion to the things of the spirit, 
we have to place certain groups that are labouring earnestly 
to stem this tide. Among these there are none more deserv- 
ing of respect than the Ramakrishna Mission that promul- 
gates the ideals of Sri Ramakrishna and his disciple, Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘In India,” Swani Vivekananda once said, 
‘religious life forms the centre, the key note, of the whole 
music of national life.” True to his conviction, the whole 
movement represented by the Ramakrishna Mission builds 
its service of India upon a religious foundation. Like the 
older movement, that centres in the Arya Samaj, this 
movement represents a real religious quickening within 
Hinduism, a reaction to a faith in spiritual forces and 
away from the prevailing materialism of the day. The 
motto of the Ramakrishna Mission is renunciation and ser- 
vice and it seeks the spring of energy at a religious source. 
And yet one can hardly employ even in this connection 
the phrase of Jesus that I have already quoted, “‘a reign 
of God.” We can hardly expect, although this movement 
seems so closely allied with the Christian message of duty 
and service, that even here Christ’s message of surrender 
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to a holy and loving Father and of a life of fellowship and 
obedience given up to him will be accepted. The two 
religions meet, it would seem, on the surface, but their 
roots are wide apart. A doctrine rooted in the Vedanta 
and a doctrine rooted in Theism cannot harmonise. 

In all that I have been saying I have been dealing, as 
is often the case when one tries to generalize about India, 
with the articulate few and ignoring the silent multitudes. 
What can one say of the progress among them of a true, 
spiritual, ethical religion ? The Ramakrishna Mission has 
been labouring at a few centres among these classes to 
kindle this lamp. The Arya Samaj has been engaged on 
a larger scale and through a much longer period of time in 
a similar task in the North. How far they have succeeded 
in these efforts among the common people of the land and 
_ how widely the lamps they have lit cast their rays, I cannot 
tell. I expect, however, that they would agree that the 
great multitude of the people remain, indeed, genuinely 
religious, as they have been through the centuries, but 
that they remain so at much the same level as in the past. 
Their relibiaw is one that is customary, unprogressive, that 
does not lift the generations to new moral purpose. The 
peasantry are crushed by heavy burdens of fear, of poverty, 
of ignorance, and they discover in their religion no power 
that lifts them up out of the pit. No great awakening 
word has come to them stirring them from the heavy slum- 
ber of the centuries. 

The Christian missionary goes about among the people, 


high and low, simple and highly educated, holding up 


before them as he believes, that which their hearts really ~ 


desire, the vision of supreme love and goodness, but, for 
whatever reason, their eyes are holden so that they but 
seldom see. More and more Jesus Christ is being recognized, 
in India as everywhere, as the revelation of supreme 
Beauty and yet to how many He appears to have no form 
or comeliness. Why does not the power of Christ to constrain 
the heart sweep like a tide across the land ? To a Christian 
the mystery of Christ’s tarrying demands everywhere an 
explanation, and it certainly demands it in this land which 
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has known in other days the dominion of religion over 
men. What is it that keeps the flood-gates locked ? We 
have seen something of the influences, hostile to religion 
and therefore hostile to Christ, that are at work. But the 
barriers are not only those between themselves and God 
that the Hindu and Moslem people of the land have built. 
There are others for which we ourselves, messengers of 
Christ, are responsible. The fault of failure to receive this 
message may lie as much on the lips of those who speak 
it as in the ears of those who have refused to hear. Let 
us examine ourselves and see. If I am to survey for you 
the Indian situation as the foreign missionary views it I 
must include in my inquisition the foreign missionary 
himself. 

There is no charge more commonly brought against 
“the West ” at the present time in contrast with ‘the 
spiritual East” than that of its alleged materialism. It 
is true—and symptomatic of a dangerous transformation 
that is in process in India and to which attention has already 
been drawn—that sometimes to-day one hears Indians 
denouncing this virtue of “spirituality”? as mere sloth 
and the source of all their woes. That is what stirs Govind 
Das in his recent book on Hinduism to exclaim that “it 
is the doughty fighter in life’s battles who safely crosses 
the ocean of Samsara and not the cross-legged weakling.” 
But whether we see India as ‘‘the Rishi nation ” or as 
made up of “ crossed-legged weaklings,” we who are mes- 
sengers of Christ have to make sure that the strength we 
bring to India and by which we believe she can be begotten 
again to insight and to power is spiritual and not carnal. 
We have here a temptation against which all of us—East 
or West—have to be continually on our guard and it may 
well be that in the case of us of the West with our record 
of domination and aggressiveness there is need for special 
vigilance. 

The warning that this is so has been given to us recently 
by a deeply sympathetic observer, Professor Rudolf Otto 
of Marburg. An impression made upon him, he tells us, 
during a recent visit to India and confirmed by what he 
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heard at the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council is that Missions are “‘ very strongly secular- 
ised.” This is a serious criticism to which we must give 
heed. Have we been forgetting, while tending the ills of 
India, that their healing will come not from our “ sper- 
maceti,” not from measures of social reform and material 
“¢ uplift,” but by the breaking forth upon this land of the 
powers of the eternal world. We have perhaps sometimes 
forgotten this and, absorbed in compassionate and wholly 
Christian care for the downtrodden and the oppressed, 
have neglected to keep open the one channel of hope for 
men, the channel of the divine and recreative grace of 
God, which is Christ Jesus. If many of the people of India 
have been tempted in recent years to cast aside her ancient 
spiritual tradition, like the other “‘ poor Indian” of the 
tale who ‘‘ threw away the pearl, richer than all his tribe,” 
have not we, too, been tempted to a like error ? The value 
of Swaraj need not be any the less to the patriotic Hindu, 
nor that of schemes of social service and economic better- 
ment any the less to the Christian, though they both agree 
in seeking at the same time for a deeper cure for India’s 
woes. We have perhaps been in danger of forgetting that 
Christianity is not “‘ the law of an external commandment ” 
but that it is the source from which flows ‘“‘ the power 
of an endless life.’ When this life flows from its high 
places across ‘“‘the marishes and bitter places” of this 
jand, then and then only shall they be healed. We may well 
summon, all who deeply believe with us in a transcendent 
order to share in this battle of the Spirit against the forces 
of night and despair. They are our fellow-soldiers. But at 
the same time we know that in this struggle those who have 
Christ to lead them alone possess the source of an uncon- 
querable strength. 

We have sought, and rightly sought, to make clear to 
India that however foreign we, the messengers of Christ 
from other lands, may appear, by reason of the hard Western 
crust that has grown upon us and of which we find it so 
difficult to get rid, yet our message itself is nothing strange 
or alien. It belongs to India, we believe, because it belongs 
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to the universal human heart ; and it can speak the language 
of India’s ancient religious longings. This has to be made 
clear beyond mistake to the people of this land. There is 
no patriotism in rejecting Christ since Christ, being the 
Son of Man, is a Son, in very truth, of India. 

Our recognition of the necessity of the translation of 
Christianity into the language of the Indian spirit must 
not, however, induce us to pay for this too high a price. 
We must not give away the heart of the Christian Gospel 
‘and leave it a frigid and powerless doctrine. We have 
seen that there is a danger lest we ourselves from mere 
lack of faith and spiritual insight should reduce Christianity 
to the level of an ethical system ; there is a danger also 
lest, in our anxiety to commend it to India, we should 
make such terms with Indian thought as may have the 
same effect of impotence. The Gospel of Christ is not a 
Christianity so chained by alleged natural laws that no 
inundation of the divine life and power is any longer pos- 
sible ; nor is it for the same reason a syncretism that can 
find room within it for the doctrine of the Vedanta. No river 
of renewal can flow with new life for men within that 
static system ; it possesses no living springs for it possesses 
no living God. This is why, as Dr. Heiler has pointed out, 
attempts by Indian thinkers to combine “‘ liberal ” Christian- 
ity of the rationalistic type with the mystical philosophy 
of the Upanishads were bound to prove barren and unfruit- 
ful. They failed because, in an attempt to syncretise an 
emasculated Christianity with the wisdom of the Vedas, 
they left no channel ‘along which,” as Dr. Heiler says, 
‘the vital and central truths of Christianity could pene- 
trate the spiritual life of India.” (1) 

In such a pantheistic soil, if we may change the met- 
aphor, the plant of the Christian Gospel cannot take root 
and grow. When the Jerusalem Meeting in its ‘¢ Findings ” 
calls upon the followers of non-Christian religions to coop- 
erate with the Christian ‘‘ Against all the evils of secular- 
ism,” (2) by “religion”? must be meant a faith in God 


(1) Heiler’s Sadhu Sundar Singh, p. 231. 
(2) The World Mission of Christianity, p. 14. 
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which is able.to release streams of new life for men. A 
doctrine which says to the murderer, ‘‘ And thou, too, 
art He,” may create a spirit of submission and acceptance 
that is far removed from the hard and selfish temper that 
secularism so often seems to breed : and yet there is little 
to choose between them as messages of hope and of renewal 
for mankind. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has recently quoted the testimony 
of “‘one of the most thoughtful and experienced of the 
Cambridge Brotherhood at Delhi” to the effect that if 
he had his life in India to live over again he would, in view 
of the strength of the forces of materialism in India as 
everywhere, ‘‘seek to bind together those who truly believe 
in God.” That, I have no doubt, is the kind of cooperation 
against the evils of secularism that the Jerusalem Council 
invites. But such cooperation should proceed further than 
a mere recognition of a common enemy. It should interpret 
theism, Hindu and Moslem, to itself and reveal its deepest 
meaning to be Christ. As the Rose of Sharon came forth 
from ‘‘ the stem of Jesse,” so from that of Islam likewise, 
and even from the gnarled and ancient root of Hinduism, 
this that is the Rose of all the world may yet—and surely 
shall—bud and blossom and scatter abroad its fragrance. 

In all that I have said I have taken it for granted that 
if the reign of God which Christ proclaimed is to be establ- 
ished in India all that is necessary is that men’s ears be 
unstopped to hear Christ and their eyes opened to see Him. 
We have surveyec some of the barriers that, as it seems 
to me, are hinderj 1g this end, barriers on the side of India 
of prejudice and preoccupation, barriers on the side of 
the messengers to India of inadequacy fitly to convey the 
message. There remains another distorting influence to 
be acknowledged, as apt to render the foreign missionary 
unequal to his task. This is what is often described as his 
imperialism, whether by that we mean a dominance that 
is political or one that claims to be religious. It is hardly 
necessary to make it clear that we must free ourselves at 
any cost from the former, for the spirit of arrogance and of 
selfishness which it breeds is fatal to our message. We 
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all acknowledge that. What concord hath Christ with 
Belial ? But whether we have succeeded in actually casting 
out of ourselves this evil spirit is another question. It 
seems harder for some of us from the West to accomplish 
this than for the Ethiopian to change his skin. And even 
when by the divine Grace this miracle is wrought we may 
remain, in spite of ourselves, subjected to an Imperialist 
order that still uses us as instruments of its purpose of 
domination. That at least is the aspect that we bear to 
those who view us with resentful eyes as belonging to the 
company of their oppressors or their exploiters. 

A single example may be sufficient to give us a glimpse 
of ourselves as some others see us. One of the most single- 
minded followers of Mr. Gandhi and one who has given 
plain proof by his life of his sincerity in the service of the 
poor is Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. Writing of hand-spinning 
(or Khaddar) to which Mr. Gandhi attaches such impor- 
tance as a means of saving the villagers from economic 
serfdom, he says in a private letter: ‘‘ Whatever may be 
the high aims and spiritual ideals of Missions, they cannot 
ignore the danger to British trade that ultimately Khaddar 
threatens. Are they Christian enough to say and feel, 
““ Never mind what happens to British trade, let the idle 
people in India have the work which is suitable to them 
and which turns out what the people want, viz. cotton 
cloth”? I do not think it ever possible to get Missions 
to accept such a fully Christian policy. Individuals, of 
course, there are and will be whose Christianity is above 
Nationality in thought word and deed. Here we have 
_a searching test applied to us by which our Christianity 
is being judged. If we to those watching eyes appear to 
fail, then our Christianity is condemned and rejected. 

A subtler selfishness is that which “ religious imperial- 
ism” may reveal. This is what the Jerusalem Findings 
describe as the desire to ‘‘ impose beliefs and practices on 
others in order to manage their souls in their supposed in- 
terests.” (1) Whatever men see and submit themselves 


(1) The World Mission of Christianity, p. 10. 
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-to—must be seen with their own eyes and submitted to 
by their own wills if it is to be really their own possession. 
However clear and authoritative a truth may appear to 
us, however high and imperial the King whose ambassadors 
we are, we can,—God Himself can—as St. Paul saw, do 
no more than ‘‘beseech.”’(2) Christians have no right to act 
as the Fascisti of the spiritual world. The only compulsion 
that can be suffered in the realm of the Spirit is the com- 
plusion of truth,—never that of us partisan men. To free 
India and ourselves from partisanship, to create an atmos- 
phere where the message of truth will be spoken without 
distortion and will be heard without hostility, that is—at 
the present time especially—an extraordinarily difficult 
task. Until this is in some measure achieved and until 
in India there is the hearing ear and the understanding 
heart, religion, and certainly the religion of Jesus, will 
be slow to win its way. And until the messengers of the 
religion of Jesus are able “‘to speak the truth in love ” 
and so to “‘ commend themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God ” a veil will remain, as at present, over 
this Gospel. Who is sufficient for these things,—who among 
us ‘‘ frail vessels of earth’? ? The channels of the divine 
Grace seem choked and clogged. Only one thing can clear 
them, when in answer to our faith—a faith that is surely 
rising again even now from the dust—a tide of divine 
power will bear away all barriers and the sluices will be 
opened upon this thirsty land. 

I have spoken of non-Christian India as a missionary 
sees it to-day, I have tried to look at myself and my fellow 
missionaries and to reveal some of the aspects that they 


bear to a candid gaze. My survey has necessarily been ” 


selective and far from complete. I must not conclude, 
however, without some reference to the Church of Christ 
in India, for, limited as is her influence, as yet, and few 
as are her members, it is she, we believe, strange though 
the claim may seem, that carries India and her fortunes. 
Does this company of some 4 million souls—Protestant 


(2) I Cor. V. 20. 
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and Roman Catholic and Syrian—give any promise of 
possessing qualities that may one day fulfil that dream ? 

It is of the Protestant section alone of this Church that 
I can speak with any intimate knowledge and even it is so 
widely scattered and so varied in its constituent elements 
that generalisations are apt to be misleading. Of these 
Christians the large majority are from the humblest classes 
and much of the ignorance and degradation and supersti- 
tion from which they fled to Christ still clings to them. 
The change lies just in this—and it is a change whose signi- 
ficance can hardly be exaggerated—that from the dark 
pit in which they have lain for centuries they have turned 
their faces to the light. They have begun to climb. Out- 
caste Christians, we are told, command in certain areas 
higher field wages than others; the caste people among 
whom they live are learning respect for those once despised. 
It has even come to pass that a Hindu Census Superin- 
tendent in Mysore can speak of their ‘sober, disciplined, 
and busy lives.” In every part of the land from the Out- 
caste quarters of the villages, once the abodes of despair, 
are emerging men and women of culture and refinement, 
eager to serve their brethren. A road of hope has been 
opened and more and more are travelling by it. 

No one can claim that there has been any sudden trans- 
formation of these slow-moving masses. No magic word 
has changed them ; the gifts of freedom have to be earned 
by a gradual discovery of their meaning and their worth. 
The Church in India as a whole—as indeed in every land— 
takes in large measure its colour and its character from 
those who hem it on every side. In this land it is distracted 
by the confusions of thought and the gusts of passion 
that prevail around it. The spirit of nationalism has 
awakened within it as outside it, and brought to it new 
and quickening thoughts and desires ; while it has brought 
to it at the same time discontent and unrest. The Spirit 
of Christ, we must confess, is far as yet from being so 
fully in control of the Indian Church as to unify these con- 
flicting forces and subdue them to His purpose. 

If we were to compare the flower of Hinduism with 
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average Christianity within the Church, then one would 
have to admit with Mr. K. K. Kuruvilla that there are 
Hindu men and women who have come nearer to the Christ 
ideal than the Christians around them. The Christian 
Church seems in some long stretches of its course a stagnant 
pool, and yet we know that it zs flowing and that it is a 
living stream. That this is so is witnessed by the lives of 
some in whom is made visible the power by which the 
whole moves onward. That there is latent in it a life that 
can yet quicken and tranform this land, we are assured 
when we remember one and another in whose lives even in 
our own day that life has blossomed. The passion and 
sacrifice of Pandita Ramabai; the gift of song laid by 
Narayan Vaman Tilak at the feet of Christ ; the serenity 
and spiritual insight of Sadhu Sundar Singh ;—these are 
tokens to us that the power of God is yet mighty in His 
Church and that it groweth not old. Nor is it these com- 
manding figures alone that hold out to us promise for the 
days to come ; we have the same assurance in the faithful 
service of many an unknown village Christian. Such a 
story as that which Miss Carmichael tells of a village woman 
whom she names Mimosa, a story of amazing faithfulness 
to one brief glimpse of the love of God, and the story as 
well of many another among the simple Christian people 
of the villages whom everyone of us in India knows who 
has kindled a light that has shed its rays in dark places 
and has brought back courage,—those are the facts that 
assure for us the coming in this land, one day, of the King- 
dom of God. Many of those who cling to the old faiths 
of the land are saying even now in their hearts as they look 
back to the dead glories of the past, ‘“‘ The bright day is 
done, and we are toward the dark.” But of the Church 
of Christ in India, as we watch these points of light shining 
out of the dimness, we can say with confident hearts that 
it faces towards the East and the Sunrising. 
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Zuzammenfassung. 


Wie erscheint einem christlichen Missionar, dessen Wunsch es ist, 
in Indien das Reich Gottes zu verkiinden, das Indien von heute ? 

Eine solche Fragestellung verlangt einige Erklarungen. Hat sich 
die Beobachtung eines Missionars auf den Einfluss der christlichen 
Kirche zu beschranken ? Ist « Reich Gottes » und « Christliche Reli- 
gion » dasselbe ? Der einzige Barometer, mit dem das geistige Klima 
eines Landes gemessen wird ? 

Der Massstab auf geistigem Gebiete ist fiir mich Christus. Ich kann 
daher am ersten und besten Antwort geben, indem ich versuche, die 
Stellung des indischen Volkes zum Christentum und seine Kenntnisse 
von Christus klarzumachen. 

Konnen wir behaupten, dass Christus und Christentum, so wie sie 
dem indischen Volk gebracht und von ihm gesehen werden, Ausdruck 
héchster Géttlichkeit und ewiger Wahrheit sind ? — Leider nicht. — 
Warum nicht ? 

Ich schliesse mich der Ansicht eines im « Prabuddha Bharata », 
dem Organ der Ramkrischna Mission, veréffentlichten Artikels 
«Wohin geht Indien» an, der die heutige grésste Gefahr in der 
Tendenz erblickt, Religion aus Indien zu verbannen. Sie geht aus 
von « Occidentalisten », Nationalisten, die zwar den Khaddar tragen, 
aber grésste Feinde der nationalen Ideale Indiens sind. Es ware ein 
Verhangnis fiir Indien und die ganze Welt, wenn statt der bisherigen 
« Geistigkeit » nun « Weltsinn » zur Dominante des indischen Lebens 
wiirde. In diesem Abwehrkampf stehen Christen und Anhanger der 
Ramkrischna Sekte Seite bei Seite. 

Diese neue Forderung erfordert vom Missionar, der es ehrlich mit 
Christus und Indien meint, eine neue Einstellung. Er darf sich nicht 
langer als Gegner des Hinduismus oder Islam betrachten, sondern als 
Mitkampfer. Es ist allen zur Fundamentalwahrheit geworden, dass 
es sich um Menschen, nicht um Systeme handelt. 

Die Worte « Religion» und « Geistigkeit » miissen mit Vorsicht 
gebraucht werden Auch « Weltsinn» strebt oft nach Wahrheitser- 
kenntnis, bringt dieser seine Opfer, ist darum aber noch keine Reli- 
gion. Es geniigt nicht auf Wallfahrtswegen indischer Ménche, der 
Veda, zu wandeln : wir miissen auf dem Wege der Liebe und Busse 
zu Gott gelangen. Die Vedalehre schafft Freisein von weltlicher 
Gesinnung und Einfachheit aber keine Opferkraft und Erlésung. 
Ihre Geistigkeit ist Stimmungssache, Panreligion : der grésste Feind 
des Christentums. Sie hat keinen Gott, den wir Vater nennen kénnen. 

Erinnern wir uns, um Indien von heute klar zu sehen, der letzten 
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Entwicklungen. Was hat eine Annahrung Indiens zu Christus ver- 
hindert ? Vor hundert Jahren konnte Ram Mohun Roy Jesus mit 
stiller Bewunderung betrachten, Keshub Chander Sen Ihn mit Lei- 
denschaft verlangen, Protap Chunder Moozumdar Ihn als Indiens 
eigenen Besitz anerkennen. Viele, die abseits des Kampfes stehen, 
erkennen selbst heute seine Schénheit an. Aber den meisten hat der 
Kampfesstaub der letzten Jahre den Blick getriibt fiir das Christen- 
tum. Ausserdem kommt noch der nationale Konflikt hinzu. 

Ich spreche von der gebildeten, politisch aufgeklarten Klasse 
Indiens. Die heutige ist grundverschieden von der der vorigen 
Generation. Ueberall sehen wir Riickkehr zum Hinduismus, er ist 
Ausdruck von Patriotismus geworden. Ueberall wird wieder Saras- 
wati gelehrt, selbst da, wo es bis vor kurzem nicht getan wurde. 
Fiir den Studenten ist Politik und Religion dasselbe. Ob wirkliche 
religidse Ueberzeugung vorhanden, bleibt dahingestellt. 

In ganz Indien ist Religion zur Politik degradiert worden. Es gibt 
Fiihrer, die ihr nur wenig mehr Bedeutung beimessen als der Politik. 
Viele sehen im Hinduismus vielmehr Sangathan (Consolidierung) als 
Sanyasz (Weltabschwachung). 

Dasselbe kann man beim Islam feststellen, und auch das Christen- 
tum ist nicht unbeteiligt an dieser Degradation. Hindi und Mohame- 
daner nennen es « die Religion des weisen Mannes », eine Benennung, 
in der sich Rivalitat und Konflikt ausdriickt. 

Das allem Religidsen am weitaus Feindlichste ist das heutige 
Glaubensbekenntnis zum Geiste der Verweltlichung. Sie hat das 
moralische und religidse Niveau herabgedriickt. Wie Gandhi sagt, 
kann heute kein arztlicher Rat derinneren Unzufriedenheit der Jugend 
helfen, nur ein Weg zu Gott. Die heutige Generation kann politische 
und religidse Probleme nicht mehr auseinander halten. Zum Teil 
méchte sie zwar den christlichen Geist der Gerechtigkeit, aber ohne 
Christentum und den Segen einer alten hindostanischen Zivilisation 
haben aber sie verwirft hindostanisches Mittelalter. Ihr Hinduismus 
ist durch Rationalismus ersetzt worden. Je nach ihrer Einstellung 
hért man : alle Religionen sind falsch- oder richtig. Das ist Moskaus 
und nicht Benares Stimme. 

Beide streben nicht zur wirklichen Religion, sei sie bei ihnen ein 
politisches Instrument oder Indifferenz — dadurch wird Indien nicht 
zum Boden fiir die wahre Religion vorbereitet. 

Man findet haufig heftige Abneigung gegen alles Religidse. In 
Bombay wurde kiirzlich ein Vorschlag zur Einfiihrung des religidsen 
Unterrichts scharf bekampft. Die Gegner schreiben der Religion die 
Schuld am «Bankerott Indiens als Staat» zu. Sie wollen Indien «von 
Religion befreien und ein materialistisches Staatssystem aufrichten. » 
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Gegen diese Tendenz stemmt sich an erster Stelle die Ramakrischna 
Mission, die Verkiinder der Lehre Sri Ramakrischnas und seines 
Schiilers Swami Vivekananda, der die Religion « Mittelpunkt und 
Schliisselnote in der Musik des nationalen indischen Lebens » nannte. 
Aber diese und andere Bewegungen, wie etwa die Arya Samaj, 
bringen, trotz ihrer Mahnung auf Verzicht und Dienstwilligkeit, in 
unserem Sinne nicht das « Reich Gottes». Vedalehre und Gottes- 
glauben kénnen nicht harmonisieren. 

Wie fast immer, wenn man von Indien allgemein Giiltiges sagen 
will, habe ich von der gebildeten, aktiven Minderheit gesprochen. 
Ist bei den vielen Stillen ein Fortschritt in der wahren, geistigen, 
ethischen Religion zu verzeichnen ? Die soeben angefiihrten Bewe- 
gungen haben unter den einfachen Klassen viel gewirkt, ob mit 
Erfolg, vermag ich nicht zu sagen. Ich vermute, dass die grosse 
Menge in der Weise religiés geblieben ist, wie sie es seit Jahrhunder- 
ten war. Ihre Religion ist unfortschrittlich, stellt einer neuen 
Generation keine neuen Probleme. 

Der christliche Missionar wendet sich an Alle, Hoch und Niedrig. 
Er bringt ihnen das, wonach ihr Herz verlangt, aber es bleibt ver- 
schlossen, obschon Christus als die Offenbarung héchster Schénheit 
anerkannt wird. Warum? Nicht nur das Volk baut Schranken, 
die Schuld liegt auch beim Missionar. 

Man wirft dem « Westen » — im Gegensatz zum « geistigen Osten » 
—- seinen Materialismus vor. Wie oben gezeigt, hért man zwar 
von Indern selbst die « Geistigkeit » als Grund ihres ganzen Uebels 
bezeichnen. Aber wir miissen uns zur Aufgabe machen, dass die 
Kraft, die wir Indien bringen wollen, durch die es wieder zu Einsicht 
und Macht kommen soll, geistiger Art sei. Wir aus dem Westen, 
miuissen besonders auf der Hut sein. 

Rudolf Otto hat letztlich auf die « starke Verweltlichung » unserer 
Missionen hingewiesen. Wir miissen einer solchen Kritik Ohr schen- 
ken. Indiens Heilung kann nicht von sozialen und materialistischen 
Reformmassnahmen kommen, sondern nur durch die Kraft des ewigen, 
géttlichen Wortes. Christentum ist kein ausserlicher Befehl, sondern 
die Kraft des ewigen Lebens. 

Wir miissen Indien so nahe kommen, dass wir ihm trotz unserer 
westlichen Kruste nicht mehr fremd erscheinen ; unsere Botschaft 
muss und kann die Sprache religiéser, indischer Sehnsucht sprechen, 
sie kommt von Christus, dem Menschensohn, dessen Urheimat 
Indien war. 

Aber wir miissen bei der Uebertragung des Christentums in Indiens 
geistige Sprache vorsichtig sein. Die christliche Lehre darf nicht zu 
einem ethischen System herabgedriickt werden, das so inaktiv wird, 
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dass es jeden Lebensstrom fesselt und géttliche Vermittlung nicht 
langer méglich macht. Es darf nicht zu einem statischen System 
wie die Vedalehre werden, die keine lebendige Quelle, keinen lebenden 
Gott mehr besitzt. 

Wenn von einer religidsen Zusammenarbeit zwischen Christen 


und Nichtchristen gesprochen wird, so wird unter « Religion» der | 


Glaube an einen Gott verstanden, der Stréme neuen geistigen Lebens 
unter den Menschen erstehen lasst. 

Eine solche Zusammenarbeit ware wirksamer als ein gemeinsamer 
Feind. 

Der Verkiindigung des Reiches Gottes durch Christus stellt sich 
ausser den genannten Schwierigkeiten noch der zerstérdende Einfluss 
des Imperialismus entgegen. Sei dieser politischer oder religidser 
Art. Anmassung und Selbstsucht sind von Unheil fiir unsere Aufgabe. 
Vergessen wir nicht, dass wir mit empfindlichen Augen angesehen 
werden, dass wir zur Gesellschaft der Unterdriicker und Ausbeuter 
gehéren. Ungewollt sind wir oft Anordnungen unterworfen, die uns 
zum Instrument imperialistischer Zwecke machen. 

Hiiten miissen wir uns auch vor «religidsem Imperialismus » ; 
Christen diirfen nicht zu geistigen Fascisten werden. Es muss unsere 
Aufgabe sein, eine geistige Situation zu schaffen, die frei von Partei- 
hader ist, in der das Wort der Wahrheit in Liebe gesprochen und 
ohne Feindseligkeit gehért wird. 

Meiner Darstellung iiber das nichtchristliche Indien muss ich 
einige Bemerkungen tiber die etwa vier Millionen Christen hinzu- 
fiigen. 

Genau kenne ich nur den protestantischen Teil. Die grosse 
Mehrzahl gehért zu den niedrigsten Klassen, die nach jahrhunderte- 
langem Leben im Dunkeln nun erst zum Licht kommen. Diese 
«outcast» Christen fiihren in ihren Dérfern ein mustergiiltiges Leben. 

Man kann von einer bisher tragen Masse keine plétzliche Um- 
stellung verlangen. Freiheit muss langsam erworben werden. Wie 
iiberall, so hat auch in Indien die christliche Kirche eine dem Lan- 
descharakter entsprechende Farbung angenommen. Der Geist des 
Nationalismus hat neben neuen Gedanken eine Unruhe auch in das 
Christentum gebracht. 

Es schiene, dass die christliche Kirche in Indien auf einem stag- 
nierenden Punkte angekommen sei, wenn nicht einzelne wundervolle 
Bliiten uns Beweise von einem reichen Leben gaben; sie lassen uns 
glauben an ein Aufwartsschreiten zum Lichte. 


Christ as Giver of Deliverance 


Davip R. PorTER 


I conceive the part the Committee has asked me to take 
to-day not in the sense of attempting to make a speech so 
much as sharing in the process in which I hope we are all 
to participate here, and in our group discussions and pos- 
sibly in our interviews later ; namely of sharing with each 
other whatever spiritual resources any of us or all of us 
can possibly achieve. In other words, we are beginning 
this morning a very serious process of testing the depth 
and reality of the resources in Christ which the Federation. 
has discovered or may discover. We come, this morning, 
to one aspect of this question which is one of extreme 
importance—‘ Christ as Giver of Deliverance.” 

First, let us think what the problem really is : the problem 
from the side of those of us who have to live as citizens 
in the world we live in ; the problem as we see it as student 
workers, which is rather different. That question was really 
brought home to me a few days ago, as I came first to India. 
Ina meeting where the same hymn was used in which we 
have just joined in singing: ‘‘O! Come, all Ye Faithful, 
Happy and Triumphant,” one member of the group, who 
comes from a part of the world where the need for Deli- 
verance is perhaps as obvious as anywhere alse in the world, 
confessed straight away with what surprise this note of 
exultation came to him and how difficult it was for him to 
sing. But if we stop to think of it and realize the kind of 
world we live in and then contrast it with the kind of world 
that Jesus Christ intended us to live in, we would all 
share his shock and surprise. We see everywhere that the 
conditions should be changed, if Christ were King—and 
vast areas of human life need to be delivered from suffering, 
from poverty, from preventable disease, from all kinds 
of inhibitions, and need to be freed, made joyful and useful. 
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And if we examine our own hearts, we find that we need 
Deliverance ourselves. Who are we, that we should lead 
a Christian Movement and a World’s Christian Movement ? 
We can only look back to what Christ Himself said : “ You 
did not choose me but I chose you.” He must bring us 
Deliverance. But how much of it yet needs to be done! 
And how poorly qualified most of us are to be Ambassadors 
of Christ in the sense of bringing Deliverance! And as we 
come this morning, with the vivid memory before us of 
the messages about the values in the non-Christian religions, 
and in full appreciation of the great beauty, the great 
good, the great truth of God that is waiting for us in 
many of the other Faiths, do we not still see that God must 
have some great secret for the world that we have not 
yet seen ? Then, when we turn from those systems of 
thought and from the life in the world around us, to the 
organized life of Christianity as we know it, to the organized 
Church, to our ecclesiastical systems, and the organized 
life of our Student Christian Movement, do we not see how 
far we have failed worthily to represent the Deliverance 
that God, surely, has for His children ? Do we not feel 
this morning that the whole Christian World needs really 
to become like little children, fully conscious that we have 
lost the way and that the only hope for us lies in drawing 
back again, not to systems or organizations but to the feet 
of Christ and to His Cross ? 

I suppose, too, we should frankly face the peculiar 
problem that comes to us as workers among students, 
perhaps more than any other people in all the world. They 
are not especially conscious of the need of Deliverance. In 
one sense, we have an extremely difficult problem, difficult 
because we have to create the appetite before we try to 
satisfy it. 

The world seems divided into two classes : people who 
think that the evils of life around us are insurmountable, 
and people who think that they do not exist. One-half 
of the world thinks that Deliverance is impossible and one- 
half that it is unnecessary. So we have the real task of 
finding out just where the problem lies and how we can 
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help these students among whom we work to understand 
the need for Deliverance. 

Those who think that Deliverance is impossible, are 
those.able, trained, competent, influential people, but bound 
bya mechanistic psychology. They feel that there are no 
forces except the all-powerful forces of the physical world 
around us, those who think that Deliverance is impossible 
because they are bound by some philosophy which conceives 
of Deliverance only as deliverance from the world, and not 
as Dr. MacNicol has reminded us, as Deliverance from the 
evil in the world. The two are quite different things. 

There are those who think that Deliverance is un- 
necessary, those amiable friends of ours who go gaily along, 
fully satisfied with the dazzling delightful life of our col- 
leges and fraternities and clubs. Then there are those who 
think that Deliverance is unnecessary because we are in 
the hands of great, beneficent processes of evolution which 
have always been going on slowly, perhaps, but now rather 
rapidly—because electricity has come in and we have also 
discovered so many helps in an inevitable upward process. 
How can we break through these barriers and in the friendly 
fellowship help students to this sense of need of freedom 
and release ? 

Yet we know perfectly well that, regardless of the atti- 
tude of these members of our associations and unions many 
students around us are at least intermittently aware that 
they live in a cruel world. The cruelty and stupidity of 
man is expressing itself on every hand, in unlovely ways, 
in uncontrolled passions ; in death. But we all know, regard- 
less of how they feel, that there will come dark hours— 
just as so many millions of people, shut in their closets 
and chambers have suddenly discovered that there are evils 
of life from which they need to be delivered. In those dark 
hours people turn by an instinctive intuition to Christ, on 
His knees in the Garden of Gethsemane, and Christ on the 
Cross, somehow feeling there an inherent kinship which no 
words are adequate to explain. But how tragic that people 
should be called all unprepared to learn the way. of Deli- 
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My friends, let us not ever be deceived by the superficial 
joy and gilded life in which we often work. Some of us may 
need to lift ourselves from the levels we have been work- 
ing, and where our movements have been working, in order 
to be sure that we have an adequate message for the deep 
needs of life. 

We need, of course, to face frankly the question whether 
the Christian view of life is intellectually respectable ; 
whether this is simply a wishful thinking. But can we not 
now see that no religion is sufficient for us, that is adequate 
only to deal with the pleasant-weather life around us ? 

No religion is enough for me that at the same time is 
not adequate to deal with the deepest human need in all 
the world. No message of any Student Movement in any 
prosperous and luxurious British or American university 
is sufficient if it has not, at the same time, a message that 
is adequate to deal with the deepest crying of human need, 
the most tragic need anywhere in all the wide world. 

No Faith is adequate for simple everyday guidance and 
help in the life we have to live unless at the same time it 
is adequate for the kind of social readjustment and recon- 
struction that the whole world needs. Unless we can find 
deliverance in Christ for the needs of the whole world, we 
have not yet really found deliverance from what seems the 
most superficial needs of our own personal lives. We are 
in need of a movement that should be deeply concerned, 
far more deeply concerned than some of our movements, 
with finding a solution for the problem of poverty in the 
villages of India. Far more do we need a deeper message 
for the more difficult task of finding a solution for the 
imminent perils of society in London and New York. It 
is said that during the Civil War in our country, a man, 
who was much troubled at the leadership that our great 
President Lincoln was giving to the Nation, went to him 
with some concern, and said that Mr. Lincoln was not 
adequately asking God to be on his own side during the 
war. Mr. Lincoln replied, as some of you may remember : 
‘What I want to know is whether we are on God’s side” ? 
And the great burning question of the hour, in the field of 
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deliverance for us personally and for the social order in 
which we have a part, is whether we may be sure God is 
sharing the pain of it with us, whether He is identifying 
Himself with the life around us; whether good or evil is 
in control of the world. 

What has Christ to say to us on this great problem of 
deliverance and God’s part in it? Not what organised re- 
ligion says, but what Christ Himself said He came unto 
the world to do. It is a striking thing to recall how many 
statements are attributed to Him, in which He seemed to 
make the distinctive purpose for which He came into the 
world, bear directly upon the problem of Deliverance. Take, 
for example, his first visit to the Synagogue at Nazareth. 
Dr. Mott was reminding us in one of our earlier group 
meetings of an experience when he went back to his home 
town and how eager he was at that opportunity to speak 
before his own people, to say a true and centrally important 
word. Surely something like that must have been in Jesus’ 
mind when He first went back to the Synagogue in Nazareth. 
He stood up to speak and opened the book, wherein it was 
written : 

“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor. He hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to captives and to open the eyes of the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised.” 


The central thing He came into the world to do, He said, 
was to bring release and deliverance. Surely no one can 
say that it is possible to read those words without sensing 
their social significance. If they had a social significance, 
they had also a vast personal significance. He came, He 
said, to bring deliverance. 

Once again, ‘‘ The Son of Man” he declared, ‘‘came for 
the very purpose of seeking and saving the lost.”’ That is 
what He came into the world to do. People can be lost in 
different ways. One of our universities has recently col- 
lected quite a fund of money to build in the very slums of 
the city, where the university is located, a rescue mission. 
Fifty students a week go down there for the purpose of 
offering friendly help to the wrecks of society who walk the 
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streets of that great city. These men come in scores into 
this Mission, to find the Deliverance which is in Jesus Christ. 
A man can be lost as a ship is lost in a wreck. People can 
be lost as sheep are lost ; through wandering and drifting 
a life of futility and uselessness. They need Deliverances. 
A person may be lost as the prodigal son who simply found 
himself away from his Father’s House. Jesus said: ‘I 
came into the world to seek such people and to save them.” 
Yet again, men can be lost simply when sections of life 
are lost: lost powers, hidden capacities—sealed up like 
tombs and awaiting release—lost patience, lost courage, 
lost capacity for great adventure and, may God forgive us ! 
lost hope. We are only beginning to realize the emanci- 
pations that await those who find in Christ a redemption 
from all needless restraints and shackles. 

We are supposed to be the ambassadors of our Master. 
He said: ‘I came into the world for the very purpose of 
seeking and saving the lost.” Once again, Christ said: 
‘The very purpose of my coming is to bring life, and bring 
it to the full. In the face of such powers of deliverance and 
release one may well wonder to what the impoverishment 
of some of our Movements is due. 

Is it because our message of deliverance has been too 
negative ? It was not so in Christ’s mind. It was to lift 
man from out of defeat, despair, disillusionment, into 
triumph and joy and victory. Christ’s message was prima- 
rily a positive thing—for the release of personalities, 
for the sending out of contagious ambassadors for the New 
Order which He called the Kingdom of God. I sometimes 
think that we need to put more emphasis upon what Christ 
delivers us to, at the same time not putting less emphasis 
upon what Christ delivers us from. Can any one doubt that 
that was the purpose for which Christ came into the world— 
to bring Deliverance ? Did He do that ? Let us hear the 
testimony of Leckey, the great historian ; ‘“‘ The simple re- 
cord of three short years of active life have done more to 
regenerate and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists.” Fully to 
appreciate what Christ has actually done for the world in the 
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way of deliverance would take all our time this morning. 
Let us take time, summoning a vivid imagination—and ano- 
ther thing of which some of us have too little, a knowledge 
of history—and consider what the conditions were in the 
Roman world of His day. It was a world enchained by a 
belief in evil spirits. By day and night, and in all their 
devastating power, evil demons were making the world a place 
of fear and torment. Streets must be so built that these de- 
mons could not pass them. Every dark room was thronged 
by these sinister forces waiting to destroy men. From such a 
world did Christ deliver the children of men, and that 
is what we have to thank Him for. Let us remember the 
great chapters of T. R. Glover, the Cambridge historian, 
in which he shows what a new world it came to be because 
Christ became King. The same release from all destroying 
spirits may yet come to all the enslaved world if we take 
the message of Christ to those possessed. He says to-day, 
as He said in Galilee: ‘‘ That is what I came for, to set 
at liberty those who are bruised and bound.” 

How much deliverance Christ has brought to those in 
temptation—to men and women who were beaten down 
and defeated in the struggle for self-control ? We do not 
have to go out into the Indian villages or western cities, 
but right here in this room, this morning, there are those 
who would stand up and speak of the deliverance that has 
come to them through Christ from the shackles that tied 
them down. Some of us have discovered in our own expe- 
rience what Dr. Johnson called ‘the diminutive chains 
of habit that are too weak to be felt until they are too strong 
to be broken”. So too where Christ has come to be known 
as the revelation of God’s Love, Fear has been banished. 
How fear ties men down, enchains them, let me take as 
my own these words from Dr. Mackintosh’s great book 
on ‘ The Originality of the Christian Message ’: ‘‘ The world 
is a new place, now that Christ has come, and the Apostles 
echo this great note. They are wonderingly aware that 
events have happened that make all things new, and in 
general, a new joyful sense of Emancipation. The-load of 
Self, of the world, of the evil in the world, of Statutory 
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Religion, has been lifted. They lived, not in a spirit of fear, 
but of friendship and sunshine ; not of mere aspiration, but 
of possession. The destroying powers of Evil have been 
in principle quelled. Jesus, the Mighty, the Saviour, 
could not have been there before, but He zs there now. 
These are not simply edifying reflections of the devout. 
They are facts for which room must be found in the most 
rigorously scientific History of Religions. It is futile to try 
to compare the truth of Christianity with the truth of 
other Faiths, except as we take them into account.” 
What did Christ do and what does He do? Perhaps 
we may say that people, coming into His presence and 
learning of Him, have found a great life-changing secret. 
As St. Paul used to say, before He came, there was a veil 
over the face of God, and in Christ that veil is taken away, 
and now it is possible for us to see the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
seems to have been very sure that He had a secret which 
the world desperately needed. What that secret was may 
be best expressed in a verse of the Thirteenth Chapter of 
John: ‘‘ Having loved His own, He loved them unto the 
end.” We have an American revision of the Bible, in which 
that phrase ‘ unto the end’ is changed a little, and perhaps 
both versions are true: “‘ Jesus, having loved His own, 
loved them to the uttermost.” As far as I conceive, Jesus 
seemed to be under a sure conviction that here was a great 
truth that He had got directly from God. He has found 
for us what is perhaps the best expression that the world 
has been able to discover of what the Infinite Reality truly 
is : Love ; love to the end, and love to the uttermost. 
Jesus, in other words, came to show us the Father who 
is infinite love, and that infinite love is absolutely powerful, 
and that absolutely powerful love is available for people 
who learn to trust in Him. It is a love for individual man 
and woman, that will not let them go. It is a love—and » 
this seems to me extremely important now-a-days—for 
that fellowship that would not let them go. If one were 
to summon only one supporting word for this His great 
secret, one would quickly go to the most impressive expe- 
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rience of all human experiences. In that testing hour on 
the Cross, when this principle of love at its highest and best 
came in conflict with life at its worst and sharpest, there 
in that hour, in the most dramatic form that the world has 
ever seen, we see on the one hand what human life is truly 
capable of,—in its cruelty and sin,—and what we are 
capable of except for His deliverance,—and on the other 
hand, to see in the very heart of the Universe revealed to 
us in the face of Jesus Christ, the height of love to the last 
and to the uttermost. 

In that hour, Jesus cried out: ‘‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me ?”’ I have to confess here this 
morning that I sometimes like to think—that in that 
moment, Jesus was tempted to do the same thing that I 
am sometimes tempted to do: to doubt whether, after 
all, He was right in flinging His whole life away in that 
great adventure in the belief that God was love. It some- 
times brings Him a little closer to me as in my far feebler 
apprehension of the baffling problems of our day and their 
discouragements I recall that as He went through them, 
He too, had His moments of doubt. But I want chiefly 
to turn to another meaning that I catch out of that phrase : 
that, even in that hour, on the Cross, our Lord so felt 
Himself bound up with the sins of the society around 
Him ; He felt Himself so much a part of the cruelty and 
iniquity which resided in the corporate life in which He 
had been born and in which He had to live ; that, even in 
that hour, He could not separate Himself from it. Rather, 
by a great life decision He decided to identify Himself 
with it ; and so He cried out: not in any personal sense, 
but as a great offering of a corporate prayer: ‘‘ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Forsaken Me, 
means ‘ Forsaken us.’ It means ‘ Why is it possible that 
there is such a world in which cruelty and selfishness can 
go to such dark, tragic extremes as this?’ Love to the 
end and: Love to the uttermost ; a love that will not let 
us go ; and some of us, I think, would cling to the Faith 
that we see here a symbol, not simply of what Christ 
once did on the Cross, but what God is always doing in His 
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world, clinging to us, refusing to give us up, until man by 
mediating at least something of love, may be delivered at 
the long last into that complete life of love and freedom to 
which Christ is summoning us. ‘‘ Out of my bondage, sor- 
row and night, Into Thy freedom, gladness and light ; Je- 
sus, | come to Thee.” 

One could wish one had time to discuss the many 
implications of this : what light, for example, does it throw 
on our thoughts about evil—a problem which has absorbed 
the minds of so many of the best leaders of the world. None 
have seen it clearer than many of the saints, prophets and 
philosophers in this great country. Do we not see in Christ’s 
manifestation of God’s love that far deeper than the problem 
of Evil is the problem of Good. Canon Streeter has been 
helping us recently to see that evil is parasitic. There could 
be no death, except there is life. So no evil unless there is 
Good. Perhaps we may see here, if not a solution, at least 
a glimpse of light that may fall across this tangled question 
of Wrong and Evil in the world, for, through Christ we can 
find an adequate solution of the problem of Good in the 
world ; which, after all, is the centrally important thing. 
Underlying all the dark and wrong in life is the universe 
really friendly ? If God is always and everywhere what 
Jesus on the cross shows Him to be, then I am willing to 
stake my life that God is Love. 

Let us just finally think again, that Jesus came to seek 
and save us. He said: ‘“‘I came to seek and to save the 
lost.” We need, to understand where the initiative lay ; 
we are sensing now that all scientific truth, all truth, goes 
out seeking to express itself. The philosopher goes forward 
under the assurance that real truth is self-communicative. 
And the Truth of Christ is like that. There seems to be a 
strange power in the Gospels, in the story of Christ, as 
Coleridge used to say, to find us where we are, to search 
us out, to reveal us to ourselves, and most of all, to reveal 
us to the Love of God. We need clearer ideas amongst the 
Student Movements of the world. We need better trained 
members to deal with great intellectual questions. But 
far more than that, we need a power to mediate this initiat- 
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ing and contagious Love of God. We have heard a good 
deal of emphasis laid in the Federation in the past few 
years, on seeking the truth; and one would have no less 
emphasis on that important phase of our work, but seeking 
the truth is not the only thing to do with it. Truth must 
be lived, must be expressed. As we meditate upon the 
things that are brought to us in the person of Christ, do 
we not see that there is something here that is characteristic 
of finality ? There is the mystery for which the world has 
been long seeking ; how can we keep from going out to 
tell it to others ? Truth here seems to be self-authenticated ; 
we see Christ and are convinced of the Great Secret. Our 
task is to show His face. He will make His own impressions, 
as our chairman has often said. He, when He is held up, 
will draw all men unto Him. The problem of Deliverance 
for the world is a problem of Deliverance for us, and for 
me. ‘‘Make me a captive, Lord, and then I shall be free ”’; 
and then I may be able to go out as an ambassador for 
Freedom, and emancipation in the world. 


Christ as Giver of Reconciliation 
A ie Hromadka 


Speaking of Jesus Christ as Giver of Reconciliation and 
speaking of Reconciliation through Jesus Christ, we reach 
the centre or the highest top of the Christian Gospel. 
Perhaps Reconciliation is the place where the Christian 
faith differs from all other religions ; here is the heart of 
our faith. From the height of Reconciliation we learn to 
understand adequately what is the real meaning of Salva- 
tion, Redemption, Deliverance and Life. We also learn to 
understand the fulness of the Christian experience in all its 
comprehensiveness. 

I can give, however, only some indications of my own 
thoughts on this very difficult subject. 

The Biblical books, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are a deep, constant out-cry of human 
hearts. The man has lost his Paradise ; we have lost our 
Father’s home. 

The author of Psalm 51 hides his face because of his 
sins and craves for the restoration of the previous relation- 
ship between God and himself. He says ‘‘ Restore unto 
me,oh God, the joy of Thy Salvation and uphold me with 
Thy free spirit.”” He indicates by this outcry that something 
has happened which has broken the harmonious friendship 
and fellowship between his Lord and himself. In the whole 
of the Old Testament you find this underlying conscious- 
ness of the collapse of our friendship and our harmony 
with God. The real meaning of the Hebrew Sacrifices 
differs from the sacrifices and offerings of the other religions. 
Some features of them remind us, there is no doubt about 
it, of the average sacrificial performances, but the back- 
ground of the Old Testament sacrificial rites is different. 
The sacrifices and offerings here do not claim to placate 
God by human entreprises and ceremonial activities. They 
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do not want to secure man’s happiness and to fulfil our 
desires and needs. The whole sacrificial institution, crude 
and external as it appears to us, is a means of the Divine 
Grace to restore the broken fellowship between Himself 
and man. Of course they are only a shadow of good things 
to come. God took away the first and established the second, 
e.g. Christ’s vicarious offering and vicarious sacrifice. 
But in its very nature, even the Old Testament bears fea- 
tures and truths of the New Testament. 

Every Christian Confessor, man and woman, suffers 
by this thorn in his flesh that we are strangers and foreigners 
in God’s World ; that we are alienated from God ; that 
we have been created unto Him, unto His image, that by 
His very creation we were called upon to be His Sons and 
Daughters to live in communion with Him. But every 
Christian Confessor, every Christian Saint or Reformer or 
thinker — feels how we have averted ourselves from God 
and how we have broken our highest destination. The Lord 
looks down from Heaven upon the Children of men to see 
if there are any that tries to understand and seek God. 
They are all gone aside. There is none that doeth good. 
No. Not one. 

In Jesus’ Gospel we find the same implication and truth 
Jesus sees in the world some indications of the original 
destiny of the world: ‘Consider the lilies of the field. 
How they grow. Even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” We can find and realize many 
many features and many signs of the original creation of the 
World, of the original destination of our world. But when 
Jesus came, what happened ? In the Light of His Holy 
Love and Truth, the man and the world appeared in their 
alienation from God: ‘‘ Repent Ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” 

The Sermon on the Mount then reveals what is the 
original divine law of God’s creation, and what is our 
present stage. Recall, how Peter fell down at Jesus’ knees, 
saying to him: ‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man”. 
Simon Peter is a figure which represents us. A woman 
sinner stood behind him just weeping and began to wash 
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his feet with tears of deep sorrow and repentance. Jesus 
expects repentance and the recognition on the part of man 
that there is something wrong between him and God. 
We have to recognize our sin. We have to acknowledge 
the Truth of God and to recognize what we have really 
done. How far we are from our Father! Every attempt 
to deny this holy austerity of Jesus deprives him of what 
is the paramount feature and primary importance of his 
personality. He comes with perfect love and grace, and yet 
His loving is felt as judgment upon man. His love never 
was a mere emotion, a mere kindness, a mere passion. The 
love of Jesus is inseparably connected with holiness and 
truth. It is impossible to speak of the life of Jesus without 
remembering, recollecting His truth and Holiness. Jesus 
revealed unmistakably God Himself, as the supreme truth, 
love and holiness. The very truth which was revealed by 
Jesus Christ is the truth which attacks man asking his 
reponse, requesting his obedience. The Jesus Gospel 
means that the truth of God seeks the men and attacks 
them ; that the supreme truth is of a dynamical nature and 
not a mere object of human experience and research. The 
supreme truth is not the creation of man; neither men’s 
highest thoughts and desires are free from error and sin. 
The supreme truth comes from above. We find that the 
truth revealed by Jesus Christ is the norm and measure of 
judgment over us and not a mere static essence which 
lies somewhere in the depth of our souls and which we can 
find and realize by meditating and contemplating intuition. 
The truth cannot be found by the analysing reason. The 
supreme truth of God revealed by Jesus Christ can be 
accepted or received in that very moment when God 
comes to man, attacks him, measures him and asks the 
response of him. God of Jesus Christ He reveals Himself 
in a man, Jesus Christ, and not in a hidden essence of 
Universe. ‘‘God of Jesus Christ comes unto us from above 
as our Lord, as our judge, as our Holy Lover.” 

Jesus Christ, however, did not come in order only to 
speak of truth and of love in the same way as a philosopher 
speaks on a natural or historical phenomenon. Jesus came 
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and spoke as one having authority. He came with an 
imperative voice; ‘Do love; Be true; Be holy. Thine 
Creator speaks to thee in this very movement by his voice.” 
Jesus came as one who possesses the right and power over 
all men and who is the supreme measure and judge of 
whatsoever we do, we think and we feel. God of Jesus 
Christ created man to live in truth, holiness and love. 
Jesus reminds us of our highest destination, but at the 
same time he reveals the real concrete life of man, the real 
concrete life of each one of us. 

The result of Jesus Christ’s appearance was that con- 
sciousness and conviction of the distance between God and 
us—a conviction of distance which you do not find in any 
other religion. Nowhere else will you find such an earnest- 
ness of message as in Jesus’ Gospel. ‘‘ Behold, this child 
is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” 

The supreme earnestness of his coming, deeds and words, 
is indicated by these words :— 

“Woe unto thee Chorazin 

“Woe unto thee Bethsaida. For if 

“The Mighty works, which were done in you, 
“‘ Had been done in Tyre and 

“« Sidon, they would have repented long ago ! 
“‘ Behold, a greater than Solomon is here ! ” 

What I wish to emphasize is just the very nature of 
the Gospel and the personality of Jesus. The Gospel is 
not a beautiful or a graceful story of a good man who 
came to enjoy men and to make their life pleasant and to 
satisfy the human needs. The Gospel is the voice of the 
living God who cannot be deceived and who requests our 
obedience unto His truth. The Gospel is the voice of God 
whose word lasts for ever and who according to His right- 
eousness decides of the life and death of His peoples. That 
is the background of the Gospel of Reconciliation. God 
created the World and the man for His glory and to share 
His holy love with His creatures, with His sons and daugh- 
ters. And yet men and women who have the deepest insight 
into the real situation of the world and of mankind are 
full of depression and sorrow. I do not say: of despair 
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and resignation. The faith never despairs and _ resigns. 
But the faith sees the reality. The faith, as a Christian 
understands it, sees clearly, definitely the reality of the 
world and of men. Faith is no illusion, no self-conceit. 
The Faith is the clear personal answer to God who is con- 
fronting us by His word ; and this very faith is the highest 
sense of a reality. The faithful eye sees clearly what is 
the real situation of the man and of the world. There is 
none that doeth good. No. Not one. 

The Christian message is a combination of a realistic 
optimism and radical criticism of the world. The Christian 
faith is an optimistic realism. The Christian never speaks 
and never will speak of this world as of an unreal pheno- 
menon or of a mere illusion. The world has been created 
by God. It is real as nothing else can be more real than 
this world. I venture to argue that no Philosophy neither 
in the past nor in the present is as realistic as the Christian 
faith. The world has a supreme task and purpose to glorify 
God, to be His Temple, to be His Throne and Footstool... 
The world we live in is not a dream or a prison of our life. 
It is our privilege to be living here in the world and to 
glorify God. 

And yet this world is disintegrated and corrupted. 
That is the real meaning of the Christian Doctrine or the 
Christian faith on the original sin. This world which has 
been created unto God, to glorify God, to be the Temple 
of God is now full of sin, full of corruption and disinte- 
gration. That is no pessimism. There is a very great dif- 
ference between pessimism and criticism. The Christian 
Faith is not pessimistic but it is critical—critical in the 
highest sense of the world. It sees the real thing in the true 
light of its highest destination. The faith compares the 
world as it is with the world as it has been originally created 
and as it ought to be ; it sees this broken harmony between 
God and man, between God and this world. 

In the depth of our souls, our hearts, we all of us feel 
our broken harmony with God. We are far from home, 
far from the land of our destination. You remember that 
beautiful and touching song of J. H. Newman: “We are 
far from home...” We have a home, but we are far away 
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from that home. We are not lost creatures ; we have this 
highest destination, but we are far. Not only that. I would 
like to emphasize that individual souls are far from home 
and our social, political, economical and national life is a 
constant and strong proof of how we have sinned and how 
far we are from God. 

What is the reason of this horrifying situation ? What 
is the reason for this broken harmony between God and 
the World, between God and our Society ? Is it a weakness 
of our nature? A not yet accomplished development 
of our spiritual gifts and abilities ? Is it the lack of intuition 
and knowledge ? Should we merge into the depth of 
our own soul in order to find our real self and to attain a 
stage of perfection and peace? Is it the reason of this 
disharmony and alienation ? Is the reason in our spiritual 
weakness and imperfection due to the influence of en- 
vironment, circumstances of the social and political and 
economic conditions ? 

No matter, how strongly we may feel the influence of 
our environment, of our natural physical weakness—I see 
very clearly in my own land how terrible is the influence 
of environment, of poverty and of ignorance. — But we 
realize that the highest reason of our alienation from God 
as well as of the disintegration of society, of our political 
social and economic life, is our personal disobedience. We 
are responsible for the injustice, exploitation, the misery, 
the sorrow, the grief, and the pain of man. I frankly confess 
I feel myself very near to the socialistic programme of our 
political parties in Europe. But still on this very point 
I never cease to realize the deep difference between the 
socialistic gospel and the Christian faith. The socialistic 
gospel sees the rising of all misery of man in circumstances 
and conditions. A Christian feels his own responsibility 
for all men, for all the misery, the sorrow, the pain and the 
grief. We are guilty of everything, of our own distance 
from God and we are responsible for our personal restless- 
ness and peacelessness. We are responsible for the hostility 
and disharmony between man and man, nation and nation, 
class and class, race and race. 

The real background of the Christian activity of the 
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practical Christianity can be only in this consciousness of 
the original God’s purpose, and of our sins. If you philo- 
sophically, theologically or sociologically analyze the very 
essence of the highest and the noblest practical activities 
- of the West (or not only of the West, but of every Christian 
community), you will find out that the real background 
of these activities lies in the sense of responsibility before 
God as the Holy Personal Judge and as the Holy Love 
and as the Holy Truth, the divine supreme Truth. 

We have no excuse and no apology for ourselves. That 
is the most terrible feature of the Christian Faith. We 
have no excuse for ourselves. There is no place in the world 
where we can be rid of our God and where we are allowed 
to excuse ourselves. Neither in hell are men rid of God. 
In this connection I recall the words of Professor Radha- 
krishnan. He seemed to indicate that the Christian Hell 
in the real sense of the word is a place where there is no 
God. I do not know who is responsible for this misrepre- 
sentation. Surely, Prof. Radhakrishnan simply analyzed 
our Gospel as he knows it, from Christian testimonies. 
But it is a real misrepresentation. The living God is present 
everywhere—even in Hell. It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. Oh! were God not pres- 
ent in Hell! Hell would be the refuge for the man who 
feels the responsibility and the sin and the guilt and who 
wishes to escape God’s presence. ‘* Wither shall I flee 
from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into Heaven, Thou 
art there. If I make my bed in Hell, behold Thou art 
there. If I say the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me. Even the darkness hideth not 
me from Thee.” (Cf. Psalm 130, 6-11.) 

Another question I would like to draw your attention 
to is this: Where is the real enemy of God ? Where is the 
Anti-Christ ? We very often hear the words “‘ materialism ” 
and “secularism.” Is that the true Anti-Christ ? One of 
the best thinkers, F. M. Dostojewsky has seen very clearly 
that the Anti-Christ is not to be sought amongst those 
who directly deny God, but somewhere very close to the 
altar. Satan even put upon himself a mask of the apostles 
of Christ. ‘Satan is transformed into an angel of light.” 
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Perhaps Anti-Christ is somewhere close to a so-called devot- 
ed Christian. Perhaps I try to deceive God, by my faith, 
by my devotion. I would not like to under-estimate or to 
deny the high danger of materialism, but I would like 
just to emphasize that even in facing this question of se- 
cularism or materialism, we must not get rid of our respon- 
sibilities. We must feel our highest responsibility for this 
materialism and for secularism. We Christians are respon- 
sible for that. We have no excuse and no apology! The 
spirit of Christ is so pressing us that we do not cease to be 
conscious of our responsibility to our God and to our 
fellowmen. 

The highest test and proof of the Christian Church is 
the corporate sense of responsibility for the hatred, sorrow, 
injustice, sin, and the exploitation of the world. The true 
sign of the Holiness and Sanctity of the Church is not her 
claim to be holy and infallible, but her self-humiliating 
confession to be guilty and responsible for the unbelief, 
for the sin, for the evil, for the materialism of the world. 
Nowhere I feel personally that tension and the pain of 
Christian Faith as on this very point. We are the messengers 
of truth of the Holy Love of Christ and we must claim that 
we have the high message of truth and love, and holiness. 
And at the same time there can be no people in the world 
who would be more responsible for the unbelief and for the 
sorrow of men than we are. 

Yet, my dear friends, you can ask me the questions : 
Who can live in such a state of mind and soul and in such 
a trembling of the conscience ? 


“« Enter not into judgment over Thy servant : 
“for in Thy sight shall no man 

“living be justified.” (Psalm 143, 2.) 

“‘ Tf Thou Lord shouldst mark iniquities 

“Oh Lord, who shall stand ?”” (Psalm 130, 3.) 


That is a question of the Christian Faith. Who can 
stand ? 


**T wait for the Lord, 
*- My soul doth wait, and 
“In His word do I hope.” 
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Since the very beginning there never ceased to be a 
painful cry for reconciliation, for forgiveness, for coming 
back home, into our Father’s House. The Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Old and the New Testament, is a book of this 
outcry, of this longing for forgiveness and for reconciliation. 
But realize, that in the very nature of our longing, and our 
craving for reconciliation, there is an answer to God’s 
promises. Our longing and our craving for God is a response 
and an answer to God’s loving and craving for man, for the 
fellowship and for the reconciliation with men. The true 
sense of the Gospel of reconciliation is not the reconciliation 
of God with man, but the reconciliation of man with God. 
God loved us first and then we loved Him. Mankind was 
never without divine longing and without divine promises. 

‘“‘T have spread out ” said the Lord, ‘‘ my hands unto 
a rebellious people which walks in a way that is not good.” 


That is the general picture of the divine love to man and 
to the world. 


‘“‘ Herein is love, not that we love God, 
but that He loved us.” 


The Bible is an expression of God’s longing for the 
harmony and fellowship with men ; the Bible is the expres- 
sion of God’s longing for reconciliation. And the highest 
test and proof of divine longing, and divine craving for 
reconciliation with man is Jesus Christ himself. Jesus 


Christ calls us back to our Homes. He is looking for the 
loos of sinners. 


“T am sent unto thee, the lost of this 
rT Aareh cca 


The Christian Faith is not a religion of evolution and devel- 
opment but it is a religion of restitution and reconciliation. 
In Jesus Christ we realize how far we are from God. And 
simultaneously His voice of love evokes and creates in us 
a deep longing to come back and be reconciled with God. 
The voice of the love of Jesus Christ produces in us a deep 
sense of sin and responsibility, but at the same time we 
see how he himself shared responsibilities and sins with 
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us. He being without sin took the burden of sin upon 
himself. While He cried with a loud voice: ‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken me” ? — in that very 
moment, His eyes were so darkened by our sins, by the 
sins of the world that He could not see the holy face of His 
father. And He voluntarily took upon Himself our sins 
and responsibilities. He was sacrificing His life for us to 
bring us home to His Father. That is another background 
for the Christian practical Gospel. While we see Jesus 
Christ sharing with us our sins, sorrow and grief and while 
we realize that in His sharing of our sins there is the open 
door of reconciliation with God, we crave and long for 
sharing the sins and sorrows with the world, with our 
neighbours, with our fellowmen and for helping them to 
come back home in their Father’s House and for helping 
them in their griefs and in their destitution. The Calvary 
deepens sins on the one hand and on the other hand it 
opens the door for us to our Father’s Home. It reconciles 
us with God. It breaks our hostilities towards God. It 
breaks our fear, obstinacy and our unfreedom, our alien- 
ation with man. Facing the Calvary, we cannot help 
confessing our sins, acknowledging our sins and recognizing 
our responsibility, but we cannot help fetching for the 
hands spread out towards us from the Cross. Calvary 
restores the harmony and peace between God and man 
and it restores harmony between man and man, nation 
and nation, class and class, race and race. We realize 
facing the Calvary that we are all brothers in sin, and that 
we are all brothers in Jesus Christ. The hatred and the 
moral and social sins are a constant reminder of our hatred 
and our hostility to God. The hatred and the disintegration 
of the world reminds us that we did not accept in the full 
sense of the word the hand of God who desires, who craves 
to reconcile us with Himself. Our highest ideals and our 
highest religious ambitions and experiences are judged by 
the Calvary, and at the same time we see that there is 
no such a sinner in the world who cannot hear the voice 
of the Holy Love, and of the Holy and loving Truth of 
God and who is not able to go home to his Father’s House. 
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“ Oh wretched man that I am 

“ Oh wretched society that we are 
“Who shall deliver me 

“ From the way of this death...” 


Who shall deliver us ? There is no way for deliverance 
than the way of reconciliation. To acknowledge, to recognize 
the sin, individually, socially, to acknowledge the sin before 
the Holy God of Jesus Christ should come every day, 
every moment in our prayers to the Holy God. And we, 
our Federation facing the Calvary, have to recognize and 
acknowledge our responsibility for the students, for their 
unbelief, for their materalism and for their indifference 
and moral needs. We have to look for a door wherefrom we 
could enter into our Father’s Home. In Christ’s recon- 
ciliation is involved the fulness of our life. The fulness 
of our life depends upon the forgiveness and upon the re- 
conciliation, and here only, and here at this very place 
where we are reconciled with God is the background of 
our hopes and adventures, political and social activities 
and all our schemes and our ideals and programmes. When 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son. He reconciled us to our neighbours as he did 
reconcile us to our God. He, Jesus Christ, and He only 
is the hope of the reconciliation of the world, the reconcilia- 
tion between the Indians and the British, the reconciliation 
between the Czecks and the Germans, between the Russians 
and the surrounding nations. Only here is the hope for 
reconciliation between class and class, between race and 
race. Here only is the hope for the brotherhood and peace 
of the whole world. 


Résumé 


Quand nous parlons de la Réconciliation par Jésus-Christ, nous 
parvenons 4a la fois au point culminant de l’Evangile chrétien et au 
coeur méme de notre foi. C’est la Réconciliation qui distingue la foi 
chrétienne de toutes les autres; c’est elle qui nous fait comprendre 
d’une maniére adéquate le sens réel du Salut, de la Rédemption, de la 
Délivrance de la Vie. Des Ecritures, s’éléve ce cri constant du cceur 
humain : «nous avons perdu le Paradis, nous avons perdu la demeure 
de notre Pére ». — « Rends-moi, 6 Dieu, la joie de ton salut et qu’un 
esprit de bonne volonté me soutienne », dit le Psalmiste. 
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Par leur sens véritable, les offrandes et les sacrifices religieux des 
Hébreux different de ceux des autres peuples ; ils ne prétendent ni 
apaiser Dieu par leur cérémonial, ni assurer le bonheur des hommes ; 
tout grossiers et extérieurs qu’ils paraissent, ils furent un des moyens 
de Dieu pour renouer les liens brisés entre Lui et les hommes. Mais ils 
n’étaient que l’ombre de ce qui devait suivre : l’offrande et le sacrifice 
de Jésus. 

Tout confesseur de la foi chrétienne souffre comme d’une épine dans 
sa chair de sentir que nous sommes des étrangers dans l’Univers de 
Dieu, nous créés par Lui, 4 Son image, pour étre Ses enfants et vivre 
en communion avec Lui. C’est nous qui nous sommes détournés de 
Dieu. Du haut du Ciel, le Seigneur regarde en vain si, parmi les en- 
fants des hommes, il y en a qui le cherchent. Tous se sont écartés ; 
il n’y en a pas un qui fasse le bien ; non, pas un seul. 

Nous trouvons dans |’Evangile des signes de-la destinée originelle 
du monde : « Considérez comment croissent les lis des champs ; Salo- 
mon méme dans toute sa gloire n’a pas été vétu comme l’un d’eux ». 
Mais qu’arriva-t-il 4 la venue de Jésus-Christ? A la lumiére de Sa Vé- 
rité et de Son Amour divin, Phomme et le monde apparurent dans 
leur aliénation de Dieu: « Repentez-vous car le royaume des cieux 
est proche », Le Sermon sur la Montagne nous révéle a la fois la loi 
divine originelle de la Création et notre état présent. Pierre se jetant 
aux genoux de Jésus, et lui disant de s’écarter de lui parce qu’il était 
un pécheur, est une figure qui nous représente ; derriére lui, se tenait 
la pécheresse qui, de ses larmes, arrosait les pieds de Jésus. Le Christ 
attend de nous le repentir et la reconnaissance de nos péchés. Toute 
tentative pour refuser d’admettre la sainte austérité de Jésus le dé- 
pouille de ce qui fait le caractére souverain et primordial de sa per- 
sonne. Sa grace et Son amour, par leur perfection méme, sont un ju- 
gement sur l’homme. L’amour de Jésus est inséparable de la sainteté 
et de la vérité. La vérité révélée par Jésus s’attaque a homme, de- 
mande de lui une réponse, exige son obéissance. La vérité de Dieu, la 
vérité révélée dans l’Evangile, est de nature dynamique; elle n’est pas 
a état statique cachée en nous ou dans |’Univers. Elle est la norme 
et la mesure du jugement de Dieu. Ni l’intuition, nila contemplation 
méditative, ni l’analyse rationnelle ne nous la feront découvrir. Dieu 
se révéle 4 nous par Jésus, il vient a nous d’en-haut comme notre Sei- 
gneur, notre Juge et notre Saint Ami. 

Jésus ne vint pas pour parler de vérité et d’amour comme le ferait 
un philosophe ; il vint et parla comme quelqu’un ayant autorité. I 


nous rappelle notre destinée la plus noble, mais nous révéle en méme 


temps la vie réelle et concréte qui est celle de chacun de nous. Le ré- 
sultat de la venue de Jésus fut de donner aux hommes la conscience 
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et la conviction de la distance qui les sépare de Dieu. La supréme gra- 
vité de sa venue, de ses actes, de son message est sans égal. 

Mettons l’accent sur la nature méme de |’Evangile. Ce n’est pas un 
beau et gracieux récit, retracant la vie d’un homme venu pour réjouir 
les hommes, rendre leur vie agréable, satisfaire leurs besoins. L’Evan- 
gile est la voix du Dieu vivant, qu’on ne saurait tromper et qui exige 
notre soumission a Sa Vérité, du Dieu qui décide de la vie et de la 
mort de ses peuples. Ceux qui ont une connaissance réelle de la situa- 
tion du monde et de l’homme sont remplis de découragement et de 
tristesse, mais non de désespoir et de résignation, car la foi ne déses- 
pére et ne se résigne jamais. Elle est la réponse personnelle a la voix 
de Dieu, et voit avec clairvoyance la situation réelle du monde et 
de ’homme : il n’y en a aucun qui fasse le bien ; non pas un seul. 

Le message chrétien est fait d’optimisme réaliste et de criticisme 
radical. La foi chrétienne est un optimisme réaliste. Le monde créé 
par Dieu est réel, rien ne l’est davantage ; aucune philosophie n’est 
aussi réaliste que la foi chrétienne ; univers ot nous vivons n’est ni 
un réve ni une prison et c’est pour nous un privilége d’y vivre et d’y 
glorifier Dieu. Et pourtant, ce monde est désagrégé et corrompu : 
voila le sens réel de la doctrine chrétienne du péché originel. Ce monde 
créé pour étre le Temple de Dieu est maintenant plein de péché et 
de corruption et la foi chrétienne constate la rupture de ’harmonie 
entre Dieu et les hommes. 

Au fond de nos Ames et de nos cceurs, nous avons le sentiment indi- 
viduel de cette rupture. Notre vie sociale, politique, économique et 
nationale en est aussi une preuve constante. Quelle est la cause de cette 
situation horrible? La faiblesse de notre nature, l’insuffisance du déve- 
loppement de nos dons spirituels, le manque d’intuition et de con- 
naissance, notre faiblesse et nos imperfections? Ou l’entourage, les 
circonstances, les conditions politiques et économiques? Quelle que 
soit influence de ces facteurs, la cause essentielle est notre désobéis- 
sance personnelle. C’est nous qui sommes responsables de toutes les 
peines des hommes, responsables de notre propre inquiétude, de 
Vhostilité entre les individus, les nations, les classes, les races. La 
base de toute activité chrétienne est cette conscience des desseins 
originels de Dieu et de nos propres péchés. Les plus nobles activités 
de la communauté chrétienne reposent sur le sentiment de la res- 
ponsabilité de ’homme devant Dieu. 

Nous n’avons aucune excuse vis-a-vis de Dieu et c’est le trait le 
plus terrible de la foi chrétienne. I] n’existe nul endroit ot nous puis- 
sions fuir la présence de Dieu. Le Dieu vivant est présent partout, 
méme dans |’enfer. 

Et quel est le véritable ennemi de Dieu? Quel est l’Antéchrirt? Le 
matérialisme et le « sécularisme », dit-on souvent. Un grand penseur, 
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Dostoievski, a vu clairement qu’il ne faut paschercher l’Antéchrist 
parmi ceux qui nient Dieu ouvertement, mais plutdt tout prés de l’au- 
tel. Satan lui-méme sut prendre le masque des apétres du Christ. Sans 
sous-estimer les dangers du matérialisme, et du « sécularisme », disons 
qwils ne diminuent en rien nos responsabilités, car de ceci aussi nous 
sommes responsables. 

La pierre de touche supréme de l’Eglise chrétienne est ce sentiment 
collectif de la responsabilité de la haine, des soucis, du péché et de l’ex- 
ploitation dans le monde. Le caractére sacré de l’Eglise réside moins 
dans le fait qu’elle se proclame sainte et infaillible que dans l’aveu de 
sa culpabilité et de sa responsabilité dans les maux et les malheurs du 
monde. Nous sommes les messagers de la vérité et de l'amour divin 
du Christ et, en méme temps, nous portons le poids le plus lourd des 
responsabilités de l’incroyance et de la douleur des hommes. 

Sans cesse, depuis les origines, s’est élevé ce douloureux appel de 
VPhomme demandant a étre réconcilié, pardonné, a rentrer dans la 
demeure du Pére. Par sa nature méme, notre aspiration est une ré- 
ponse aux promesses de Dieu et 4 son amour pour nous. Le sens véri- 
table de l’Evangile de réconciliation n’est pas la réconciliation de 
Dieu avec Phomme, mats la réconciliation de Phomme avec Dieu. La 
Bible est expression du désir de réconciliation de Dieu, dont la plus 
haute preuve est Jésus-Christ lui-méme. 

Le christianisme n’est pas une religion d’évolution et de développe- 
ment, mais de restitution et de réconciliation. L’amour de Jésus, 
nous donne le sentiment profond de notre péché et de notre respon- 
sabilité, mais nous voyons aussi comment, volontairement, I] en a 
porté le poids avec nous. II a sacrifié sa vie pour nous ramener 4 la 
Maison de Son Pére. C’est la encore une des bases de la pratique de lE- 
vangile. Voyant Jésus partager nos peines et nos péchés nous aspirons, 
a notre tour, a prendre notre part des péchés et des peines de nos sem- 
blables et a les aider 4 regagner la Maison de leur Pére. C’est devant 
le Calvaire que nous nous sentons tous fréres dans le péché, mais aussi 
fréres en Jésus-Christ. 

Chaque jour et 4 chaque instant, la confession de notre péché doit 
trouver sa place dans nos priéres. Et tous, dans la Fédération, nous 
devons reconnaitre et confesser que nous sommes responsables des 
étudiants, de leur incroyance, de leur matérialisme, de leur indiffé- 
rence, de leurs besoins moraux. En Jésus-Christ seul réside la plénitude 
de notre vie ; elle dépend du pardon et de la réconciliation. Par Sa 
mort, Jésus-Christ a réconcilié Dieu avec les hommes. Jésus-Christ 
seul est l’espoir de la réconciliation sur la terre entre les individus, les 
nations, les classes et les races. Lui seul est l’espoir de fraternité et de 
paix dans l’univers entier. 


Christ as Giver of Life 


E. McDovca.t. 


And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship Him, whose names are 
not written in the book of life of the 
Lamb, slain from the foundation of 


the world. Rev. 13. 8. 


Before beginning to speak on this vast subject I should 
like to make it clear that I do not in any way claim to treat 
it in a complete or exhaustive way. I shall follow only 
one line of suggestion in thinking about this matter and I 
am very well aware that it is only one line among many 
others. There are many other aspects of the life in Christ 
which may be in your minds and of which we all ought 
to be reminded, but let us give our thoughts this morning 
to an attempt merely to realize what we actually mean 
by that term. 

Our Lord sometimes spoke of the two modes of exist- 
ence which are open to us—that of being in relation to God 
and that of being out of relation to Him—as differing from 
one another in the same way as life differs from death. In 
the story of the Prodigal Son He speaks of the boy restored 
to his father’s home as one who ‘‘ was dead and is alive 
again.” In the Sermon on the Mount He speaks of the cost 
that may have to be paid for entering into this life. “It 
is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed ” than 
the other alternative. The fourth Gospel is full of the thought 
that existence without God is not life at all. But perhaps 
we are so familiar with the words that we hardly heed them, 
and it may be well to stop and ask ourselves quite defi- 
nitely : ‘‘ What is the actual experience of the life of which 
we hear t If we put aside all metaphor and parable and get 
down to the actual thing that happens in our minds, what 
is it that, as we say, Christ does in us ?” 
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Perhaps we can express it in very simple, almost childish 
words, in some such fashion as this. Our mental life is a 
continuous stream of thoughts and purposes, we pass on 
unceasingly from one act to another of judgment and will. 
We all know that sometimes into the course of our way- 
ward, selfish and trivial thoughts and purposes there enter 
other thoughts and purposes which are steadfast and loving 
and deep, and we know, if we reflect, that these are not 
our own. We know, and modern psychology is showing us 
more and more clearly, that “ spirit with spirit can meet ” 
in ways as yet inexpressible in human language, and if 
we give heed we come to realize that sometimes a great, 
divine, holy Power thinks His thoughts within our minds, 
and mingles His purposes with our will. We who have 
learned of Christ can easily recognize these thoughts and 
purposes as His, and everything depends upon our daily 
and hourly treatment of these experiences. Do we accept 
and welcome these thoughts and purposes which are so 
different from our own, and thus adopt them as our own, 
or do we give them only an intermittent and casual attention, 
and turn with relief to what is easier? It is an affair of 
the will and of a gradually steadying choice. We can, if 
we choose, make these thoughts and purposes more and more 
our own, and give them an ever increasing share in our 
mental experience. We can, if we choose, receive more and 
more readily what is thought in us and willed in us by this 
greater and higher power until it eclipses and crowds out 
what is less and lower, and we come at last to realize what 
is meant by the saying of St. Paul: ‘I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” After all, our conscious life is 
made up of just such experiences, and we can receive and 
make purposes and thoughts that come from without so 
completely ours that they become part of our own person- 
ality. Our individuality is in no way annihilated or even 
diminished, indeed it is immeasurably deepened and en- 
riched, but a union is formed so habitual and so real that it 
can be said that Christ lives in the man who is willing daily 
and hourly to receive Him. He is the Giver of Life. 

Surely that life must be something that we should all 
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desire. What would we not give to share the life of Christ 
as we in our dim way know it. As we study His life as told 
in the Gospels, we imagine what it would be to be like that, 
to have those thoughts, to have those purposes, to possess, 
for instance that consciousness of God, that never failing, 
never wavering consciousness of the Love of God, which 
was the spiritual home of our Lord, where He habitually 
dwelt and where we occasionally pay brief visits. We 
should long to share the joy of our Lord—His pleasure in 
everything that is beautiful, His delight in children and 
youth, in friendship and all the happy intercourse of man 
with man. We should long to share His peace, His fortitude, 
His undisturbed confidence in good, His courage and His 
sympathy. With these as our own, what could we not be 
and do. A great saint has said: 

‘“‘ Thy breath wakes beauty, love, and bliss and prayer, 

And strength to hang with nails upon Thy cross.” 

Should it not be our ambition to share that beauty, love 
and strength ? 

Even if we have but little spiritual aspiration for our- 
selves, still when we think of this world in which we live 
we cannot but desire that we might live in it the life of 
Christ. What could we not do for the world if His thoughts 
and purposes so truly became ours, of we so longingly 
accepted them, so habitually received them and made 
them our own that we were indeed living the life of Christ 
in this world. What might we not do for the students if 
we shared His love and His generous trust in youth ? We 
remember how a young man came to Him in a manner by 
no means perfect, and how our Lord loved him and honoured 
him by calling him to share His work. Or if we had His 
freehearted sympathy with men not of our race or class. 
with those whom our own nation dislikes, if we had His 
resolution, His pure intention, His enterprise, what might 
we not do in this our generation! What might, not happen 
if we could mediate the life of Christ to this world which 
so greatly needs Him? 

Several times during our meeting here we have heard 
our present day described as a time of depression and almost 
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of despair. It seems to me a day of most wonderful oppor- 
tunity, a day of grace, a day in which God is indeed visiting 
our race. Throughout all nations men are thinking of 
ideals, and striving to bring ideals into actual being, and 
however little we may like some of the ideals which are 
now finding expression, surely it is a great thing that men 
should follow them so earnestly. Our age reverences noth- 
ing except reality, and surely it is a great thing that so 
much that was unreal has been swept away. Tennyson 
prophesied long ago that ‘‘ all that seems shall suffer shock,” 
and this has been fulfilled in the cataclysm of the War. 
It has swept away much conventional religiousness, much 
reverence that was only half sincere, much shallow devotion 
to traditional standards. With these has gone much that 
‘was graceful and charming, but surely the gain is great, 
and all that was genuine has a better opportunity now 
than ever. The forces which are upheaving the depths of 
every nation are forces of life rather than of destruction. 
Men are crying out everywhere for truth and reality, and 
everything depends upon the response of the Church to 
such an opportunity. Can it mediate to this generation the 
life which is in Christ ? 

The situation in Asia in our day seems to me extraor- 
dinarily like that of the Roman Empire at the time of the 
Incarnation of our Lord. The great nations of the East 
seem to reproduce on a much larger scale the nations which 
then lived around the Mediterranean Sea. The Japanese 
with their love of beauty and restlessness of intellect 
remind us of the Greek nation. In the Chinese we see a 
‘Roman strength of purpose firmly rooted in reality, and a 
Roman reverence for discipline and order. The Indian 
resembles the Hebrew in his spiritual aspiration and his 
‘sense of the Divine. Now as then the life of Christ is offered 
to the world, and we touch tragedy when we realize that 
it is offered mainly through us. And yet if we do not mediate 
the life of Christ to the world in this day of grace, then who 
will ? And what are we and who are we to do it ? 

This gift of life which Christ brought to the world of 
His time, can we bring it to our world ? We look back on 
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history and we see how again and again there has come to 
the world a day of grace, a day of visitation from the Pre- 
sence of the Lord. We see for instance how at the end of 
the 6th century all Arabia was astir with a new life, and 
how because the Church was faithless the great personality 
of Mahommed was forced into opposition. In the 19th 
century, again, when Science poured forth a flood of light 
which should have revealed God anew to men, the Church 
failed in courage and refused the inspiration and splendour 
which should have been its enrichment. And there have 
been other times when the Church has risen to its oppor- 
tunity and has become: 
“ A lever to uplift the earth 
And roll it in another course.” 

What is to be the outcome of this our own day of grace ? 
It all seems to depend on the measure in which we are 
willing and able to share the life of Christ and mediate it 
to the world, or to put it in the simplest words, on the 
measure in which we are willing and able to think His 
thoughts and will His purposes. There seems to be no 
other obstacle than just our hesitation. We are too willing 
perhaps to content ourselves with small achievements. We 
were singing the other night of ourselves and the Saints : 
‘“‘We feebly struggle ; they in glory shine.” But surely 
it was not the purpose of our Lord that His Church should 
struggle feebly. When He founded His Church on a rock 
He said that ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” We are meant to be beating and battering at the 
gates of hell, and invading the region of evil, not to be 
merely standing on our guard. 

Now what is the difficulty and why do so many of us 
wage a warfare very different from that? The difficulty 
seems to be partly this, that Christ can give us no life 
except His own life. We should like Him to give us strength 
and wisdom and other things, but the only thing after all 
that He can give is His own life and that contains a great 
deal more than we are ambitious to accept. If His mode 
of dealing with us is this, that He is willing to think our 
thoughts and will His purposes within our thoughts and 
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purposes until the two become one, this includes much 
from which perhaps we shrink. I think that sometimes the 
difficulty comes in here, that we want to receive a_ half 
gift from God and He is not willing to give half a gift. The 
life which He gives must be His own. Now we are all 
anxious to live the life of Christ, if I may say so, in general 
terms. The difficulty arises when we have to live it in detail, 
and here and now. We have just been singing : “‘ I want to 
be more loving,” and we sang it with real desire. But do 
we really want the prayer to be granted in detail? Do 
we really want to give up slightly unkind criticisms and 
little disparagements of each other, little comfortable acts 
of selfishness, small efforts to secure for ourselves rather 
than for others some convenience or enjoyment ? Do we 
really want to dispense with the whole motive of domi- 
nation ? Would not life be rather barren and arid in some 
ways if we gave up selfishness altogether, in detail as well 
as in general ? Is it not too much to ask of us ? Altogether 
is not this whole matter of spiritual aspiration rather more 
than can be expected of us ? Will not a lower thing do? 
All of us here in this tent have taken examinations, and are 
familiar with the idea of a pass-mark. Will it not suffice 
if we receive, say 50%, of the life of Christ, and so have 
space for a certain amount of comfortable unlovingness ? 
But the life of Christ, which is all that He can give us, is 
a life which is loving through and through, and that is 
what we prayed for in our hymn. But it is a very difficult 
question for each one of us whether we really wish it or 
not. And if we do not, then it is impossible that that life 
should be given to us, for if we look at the Gospels we see 
that our Lord would respond to no insincere petition ! 
Again take the question of truth. We all want to be 
truthful ; we long for truth and we pray for truth. We 
know, as Augustine said, that the blessed life is one of joy 
in truth. But do we really wish to be quite truthful ? Do 
we want, for instance, to give up that delicate flattery 
which makes us so popular and which so easily wins us 
affection, the half sincere acquiescence which saves us so 
much trouble, the expression of sympathy which so far 
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outruns our real feeling ? I think that every one of us 
has temptations of this sort. But if we really wish to be 
true as Christ was true, and if we want His truth to mould 
our thoughts and purposes, shall we not have to pay a great 
price for it ? It will be difficult to be true with ourselves 
and in what we say to and about other people. It will need 
watchful effort : “‘ we do not become saints in our sleep.” 
And yet, I suppose, it is useless to pray for the gift of sin- 
cerity, unless we are willing to pay a price for that costly 
boon. 

Again take humility, which is the hardest thing of all. 
Do we really want to be humble? It is a very painful 
thing in many ways, and of all the thoughts of Christ within 
us we are least willing to heed those which concern our sin. 
Do we really want to acknowledge ourselves or our nation 
to be in the wrong ? Do we really want to feel the shame 
and sorrow for our faults and sins which our Lord felt 


for the faults and sins of His disciples and friends ? We 


see in the Gospels how bitter was the humiliation and sorrow 
which He felt sometimes for them, and how He had to 
say to them: ‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” Are 
we willing to look at ourselves in that light ? It is exceed- 
ingly difficult and painful and yet it is quite essential, es- 
pecially in these days when everything militates against 
humility. All our methods of education tend to increase 
in us self-laudation, complacency and self-confidence. And 
yet we are told to deny ourselves. That does not, I think, 
mean only or chiefly the renunciation of worldly pleasure— 
pleasure is usually a very good thing—but the denial 
of self, the refusal to linger over words of praise, especially 
the praise which involves the disparagement of others, and 
the stubborn fight against pride and complacency. 

I read once in an Indian journal a sentence something 
like this: ‘‘ At her own time and in her own way India 
will come to terms with Jesus Christ. The two high con- 
tracting parties will meet without the help of meddlesome 
foreigners.” I do not want for the moment to speak about 
India, but is not this sometimes our personal attitude to 


God ? We should like to approach Him as a high contract- 
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ing party and make our terms with Him. But if the thoughts 
of Christ are to be our thoughts we must give up all such 
hopes, We must face our sinfulness as He faces sin in us, 
ashamed and sorry, we must look at sin as He regards it, 
or we shall not be able to bring His life to the world. And 
this we ask for when we pray to be humble. 

Or again, we think of courage, the courage which we 
all desire, the unfaltering courage of Christ. This is a thing 
for which we all pray, and yet, when we see to what it led 
Him, we may well falter in our prayer. I do not mean to 
speak here of physical suffering but of spiritual anguish. 
Are we really willing to face what He faced, to make that 
tremendous adventure of sympathy that He made? Per- 
haps we have personally known men and women who have 
so shared the sympathy of our Lord with the sinful and the 
suffering that they have become like Him, and we have 
seen at what a cost. When we accept the life of Christ more 
and more, our spiritual capacities increase in a wonderful 
way, our experience is infinitely magnified and amplified, 
and we become capable of joy and grief in far larger dimen- 
sions than before. We are able to rejoice and to suffer at 
the same time, and we come to understand the paradoxes 
of St. Paul’s experience and of our Lord’s own life. A man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, yet ‘‘ the Son of Man 
came eating and drinking,” and joining in social festivities, 
and He often spoke of His joy and His peace. Yet sym- 
pathy laid upon Him the cross, not only on the day of 
Calvary, but ‘‘from the foundation of the world.” Are 
we really willing to lead that life of sympathy, to feel as 
if they were our own the sorrows and sins of our friends 
and of some whom we do not know except by report, and 
the sins of our own nation and of the world? Is it not a 
painful thing to acknowledge the sins of our own nation 
and people and to feel the shame and bitter sorrow that 
our Lord felt when He wept over Jerusalem ? And can we 
share His life of prayer, and especially of intercession ? 
Is it not the most difficult thing in life to insist on clearing 
time every day for prayer ? 

Let us pause a moment to think of intercession. It is 
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perhaps one of the best ways of training ourselves to 
receive as our own the thoughts and purposes of Christ, 
and it is also the best, and indeed the only quite safe, way 
of helping other people. We are all anxious to serve others. 
All of us are full of that desire. But we are perplexed and 
doubtful, we fear to be intrusive, we see the danger of 
saying and doing what may be unwise, however pure our 
motive. But in intercession we are perfectly safe, for what- 
ever we ask of God He answers us according to the intention 
of our prayer and not according to its perhaps mistaken 
expression. 

Yet intercession contains two elements which are ex- 
tremely difficult for us. A sentence of Tennyson which he 
wrote in quite a different context, may define broadly what 
we do in intercession: ‘‘I embrace the purpose of God ; 
I am one with my kind.” We must by loving sympathy 
identify ourselves with those for whom we pray. This is 
often a painful thing ; some feeling of superiority mingles 
with our sympathy and it is hard to take our stand as one 
with the person at fault. Also we must embrace the purpose 
of God for them rather than our own preference. We see 
for instance our Lord praying for St. Peter. He identified 
Himself with that very wayward and weak friend of His, 
and He felt the humiliation of an inconstant and wavering 
character. Also He embraced the purpose of God, that 
Peter should be brave and resolute, and thus He prayed 
for him. And we hear also how He embraced the purpose 
of God for him and the others, and prayed not that they 
should be taken from the world where they would have 
so much to bear, so much pain and temptation, and so 
much risk also, but that they should be kept from evil. 
In intercession we have to exercise a vicarious fortitude 
which it is very difficult to acquire, and yet it is a part 
of the life which Christ thinks and wills in our spirits. It 
means that we must consent to see those whom we love 
suffer and fail sometimes, and endure humiliation, and be 
scorned and ridiculed. That is what our Lord endures to 
see and we must endure it also if weare to think His thoughts. 
We must learn to practise a spiritual fortitude in inter- 
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cession, not to clamour for our friends that they may be 
released from this or that temptation or difficulty, yet 
it must not be the fruit of indifference for we must identify 
ourselves with them. This also is the way, and perhaps 
the only way, of reconciliation with those who may have 
offended against us, by slander perhaps, or ridicule. If 
we obey the kind words of our Lord and pray for those 
who despitefully use us, we shall come to think the thoughts 
of God towards them. thoughts, of love and understanding 
sympathy, and so be freed from that bitter resentment 
which is like a corroding poison to the soul. 

Such is the kind of life of which Christ is the Giver, and 
surely for the sake of others if not for our own, we should 
renounce our indolence, and seek to receive it. It is a ter- 
rible thing that God should have given us so much into 
one another’s hands, and made us to depend so much 
upon one another. It is indeed an overwhelming respon- 
sibility, and that He so seldom intervenes to save us from 
each other is part of His plan for us and part of His own 
suffering for us.) You may remember a poem of Browning 
in which a man when he has committed a peculiarly base 
and treacherous murder says half in awe: ‘‘ And yet God 
has not said a word.” It was not best that God should 
rescue that innocent and trusting girl; it was better for 
both that the man should carry out his brutal will, than 
that he should be restrained by force. 

But it is very difficult for us to attempt anything 
approaching that kind of fortitude, and sometimes we are 
tempted to say that God’s whole way with men is too high 
and terrible for us; that it is too far above our capacity. 
Has He not run too great a risk in giving us this terrible 
responsibility for each other, in suffering us to go to the 
bitter end in our self-will ? But when we remember His 
unfathomable love for personality we may take courage. 
Perhaps we can put it in this simple and almost childish 
form. When God planned the human race, it was just an 
expression of His nature, and we know that God is Love. 
His purpose was that love should be the life of .all His 
human children. He intends to bring us all, to bring each 
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one of us, into a relation with Himself which shall be the 
mutual bliss of both, so that God shall rejoice in our love 
and we in His. Such a relation has no meaning or possi- 
bility unless it is voluntary. It must be absolutely free, 
and therefore, however great the cost to Himself and to 
us, He gave us all the power to reject Him and to live our 
own wilful and wayward life, to bring untold suffering on 
each other and on ourselves and on Him, until at last we 
all come to a voluntary and willing love of Him. Metaphors 
break down here, for though God is always our Father, we 
are not His children until, as the Bible says, we become the 
sons of God. Life is a terrible thing, for each of us has the 
tremendous freedom to refuse his highest happiness, his 
truest development, and to work his own destruction 
almost. Yet as Lady Julian said, who knew so much of 
the divine sorrow, ‘‘ It is all one Love.” Each of us is in the 
hands of a relentless and inexorable Love which will be 
content with no other destiny for us than the very highest, 
which is that we should live the life of Christ. This alone 
can satisfy His Love of us and His desire for our love. We 
cannot fail to believe that, however long and painful the 
alienation, God will in the end win every heart that He 
has created. The life of Christ will at the end become the 
life of every one of us, for God is always and everywhere 
and in everything our Heavenly Father. 


The Federation and Internationalism 
W. Paton 


When this meeting began and I found I was to speak 
on the last business day, on the subject of the Federation 
and Internationalism, I felt a little depressed, because I 
thought that probably by the end of the eleven or twelve 
days’ work, you would find this subject somewhat an in- 
trusion. But I am not so sure now that it may not be a 
good thing to have kept it to the end. With the last three 
or four days behind us we are delivered from certain of 
the more obvious futilities with which a discussion of inter- 
national relations is sometimes accompanied. I need not, 
I think, take up time in reminding you of the extreme 
gravity and urgency of this question. The Chairman, has 
already indicated that it has a very peculiar relation and 
intimate connection with our very existence. I should like 
here as one who has been one of the Federation for about 
eighteen years to bear my own testimony to the extra- 
ordinary power which it has had in creating an interna- 
tional atmosphere and consciousness for its members. It 
was my privilege to be on the Federation Committee for 
ten years from the Constantinople meeting until 1921 and 
one can never describe the enrichment of one’s own life 
which came, if from nothing else, simply from the inter- 
national friendships formed. 

There is a certain insincerity which often accompanies 
the discussions of internationalism. I sometimes wonder 
whether there is not some malign power at work which 
is enabling on the one hand, more international activity, 
more societies for the propagation of international good- 
will, more international instruments for the avoidance 
of war, to be created than ever before, and on the other 
hand urges on the cynical preparations for war. It is very difh- 
cult to live in Europe or in America and not to feel that 
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there is a cynical insincerity about a great part of our 
international relationships and that men and women are 
being deluded by the use of beautiful words and are having 
their minds distracted from the influences which are making 
for the next world cataclysm. 

We are, I imagine, here all of us committed to the view 
that one of the Christian ends for which we must work is 
a better and truer international order. It is usual when 
you are speaking of internationalism to make at some 
point the remark that internationalism and national- 
ism are not incompatible. We are constantly reminded 
that we must not urge or stand for a mere colourness cos- 
mopolitanism, but that the full distinctive peculiar and 
various life of the nations is to be woven into the garment 
of international life. And that of course I agree with. 
I can only say that I see no prospects whatever of an 
unduly international spirit swamping and obscuring the 
lines of national life. I think any man who is afraid of the 
destruction of national life by international enthusiasm is 
living in a world which I do not recognise. Though here in 
India, when one understands the reasons for the nationalist 
feeling, one feels the legitimacy of the nationalist ideal. 
I confess in my own country and in Europe to being tho- 
roughly ‘“‘ fed up ” with nationalism and I regard it not 
as a sacred thing, to be preserved from an encroaching 
flood of cosmopolitanism but as being itself one of the 
chief antagonists of Christianity. 

I have talked of the Christian position and our need 
for a new international order. It is, I suppose, possible to 
object to this and to say that the Bible gives us no warrant 
for expecting the consummation of peace and good-will 
on the earth other than by the ushering in of the Kingdom 
by the fiat of God. I cannot this morning go in detail into 
that view. I do not know if anybody here holds it. I 
know that it has been held in the Federation and there 
are groups of people probably in all our countries, for many 
of whom one has a personal and unfeigned respect, who do 
earnestly believe that it is wrong to look for the bettering 
of human relations this side of a millenial interposition 
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of the Divine Grace. I can only say for myself, speaking 


with all respect of a view which I do not share, that if our 
Lord’s prayer about the Kingdom coming and His Will 
being done on earth, as it is done in Heaven, does not 
mean that we are not only permitted but compelled to try 
to see the working of the Divine Will in every kind of human 
relationship, (and that includes national relations), then I 
can only say that for me it has no meaning at all. 

I want here to ally myself most cordially, with that 
Christtan philosophy which was expounded so eloquently 
in this place yesterday by Dr. Kullmann. I agree with 
him that we have to choose between the ideal which, as 
he put it, is that our civilisation should proclaim the Glory 
of God, and alternatively a pietism which means in practice 
that we have to exclude religion from all spheres except 
that of the private nurture of devotion. Any of us who 
have our minds alive in the world to-day cannot even 
nurture a life of private devotion if we are consciously 
withdrawing ourselves from the task of relating the Christian 
gospel to the great national social and international cares 
of our time. There is not even a Christian alternative, in 
my view. There is the alternative only between embracing 
the Christian task and feebly retiring from it. I would echo 
also the idea that there is an essential secularism in the 
isolation of religion from its proper tasks and outlet. I 
do not know the equivalent phrase for it in other languages, 
but there is a phrase in England, ‘‘ Business is business.” 
And when religious men say also in the same sense that 
religion is religion, then as Dr. Kullmann says we are 
landed in a kind of secularism, a kind of little sectarian 
petty business when religion is divorced from the Grace 
of God in the majestic operations of power and love in the 
world and becomes simply the comforting of the timid 
‘withdrawing human soul. 

Here is the truth in that apocalyptic idea that it is 
only with the action of the Divine Hand that the Kingdom 
can come. Let us not forget that the Will of God is done 
by the spirit of God. There is sometimes, as I began by 
saying, in our international thought, a certain futility— 
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shall I say a certain blandness—as if a little admixture 
of what in England we colloquially call horse sense would 
transform everything. Some of you must have, as I have, 
sat on committees for the betterment of international re- 
lations. One comes away haunted by the sense that these 
people do not seem to realise that there is such a thing 
as the organisation of evil in the world. Things do not 
just come to pass by the operation of a sweet reasonableness. 
There is evil in the world, there is therefore to be suffering 
‘before the coming of the Kingdom of God. Our efforts, 
our labour towards it must be in the nature of “‘ an acted 
prayer.” I would then refer to what Professor Hromadka 
‘said about reconciliation—that the operation in the human 
soul of the reconciling grace of God, has its two sides. It must 
be in the individual soul or it is not at all. But if there 
is in the human soul, that drawing of man back to God so 
that he knows himself to be, in the full sense, a child of God, 
then there is release,liberty in the world and the force of 
love, .of reconciliation which must be related to the evil, 
the soreness and the broken fellowship of mankind. 

Now I want here, speaking in this Federation Committee, 
to ask you to realize your particular responsibility for 
one side, especially, of this question. I think | am a member 
of five international committees of different kinds. I know 
only two of them which have really digested the fact 
that Asia and Africa exist. Those are this Committee here 
which, I think, has grasped that fact, and the International 
Missionary Council. Nine-tenths of the international think- 
ing in Europe and America is concerned exclusively with 
Europe and America. It does not think of India or China. 
It does think of Japan because Japan is a great power 
judged by the standards which obtain to-day. I do not mean 
for a moment to suggest that there are no other grounds upon 
which Japan is to be considered as-a great power. What I 
wish to say is that the difference between Japan and China 
or India is, in the eyes of many Europeans, that Japan has 
military force. It seems to me that if as Christians belonging 
to a World Federation we are really concerned with the 
ushering in of a new international order, we must have in 
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mind how the peoples of India, China, Korea, Philippines, 
the Near East and how the great silent masses of Africa 
think about the whole business. And any of you who live 
in the West, who have tried to keep in touch with the 
thought of Indians, for instance, or Egyptians, about the 
Kellogg Pact for the outlawry of war, will realize with what 
an amount of anger and sometimes simply amused sarcasm 
the whole thing is met. These nations look around and 
notice certain significant exceptions or reservations or 
explanations which are made by the great Powers. They 
notice, that the Suez Canal is reserved — it is not mentioned 
by name, but everybody knows it — and I would say that 
the same principle applies to Panama and Nicaragua, that 
the ultimate political freedom of certain small countries is 
inhibited by their proximity to certain parts of the world 
which certain great powers regard as necessary for their 
own life. 

Look at Africa. Now, the masses of Africa are not 
concerned, in a sense, with international politics. They are 
not asked to sign the pacts for the outlawry of war. I read 
sometime ago in some paper in India a suggestion that the 
pact was simply meant that the powerful nations which had 
all they wanted, desired now to outlaw war in order that 
they may more efficiently keep down the rest. We have got 
to look at these things from the point of view of the people 
who feel themselves to be under the harrow, and what 
international justice means for a country like Africa is, 
among other things, the securing of land in permanent 
tenure to the people, and the enactment of an International 
Labour Charter which shall give international sanction to 
the abolition of the horrors which follow from forced labour. 
These are the things which international friendship and 
justice mean for Africa. 

We must not think only of the relations of the United 
States and the British Dominions, of Great Britain, France, 
Germany or Russia. We must think of Asia, and of Africa 
and if this Federation does not do it, then there are not 
many other people who will. Bates ee 

At your meeting in Peking you passed a gigantic resolution 
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extending over several closely printed large pages of 
minutes about these questions and by the courtesy of 
Mr. Henriod, I have toiled through that resolution without 
perhaps so great an intellectual illumination as I had 
expected. At one point you do say something quite definite, 
and that is that you are out against war and the causes of 
the war. What are these causes ? Take first the economic 
side. I am not an economist, but speaking purely as a lay- 
man, I can only say that it seems to me that American and 
European Civilisation is built on an economic basis, to 
which a continual search for new and ever new markets is 
essential, and that if that competition for markets goes on, 
if the wit of man finds it impossible to see a way out, to 
see any method of organisation of human society whereby this 
lust for markets shall somehow be averted, then apart 
altogether from what the peoples want, they will be dragged 
into war. And here we are — on both sides of the Atlantic — 
reiterating the view that war between these two great and 
so intimately related nations is unthinkable. It is being 
thought ! Therefore one of the major causes of international 
strife is the economic aspect, this conflict for markets. There 
lies on those who are called to economic leadership and to 
the study of economic questions, a tremendously heavy 
load of responsibility. One reason why a great many of us 
in the British Isles in recent years have found ourselves on 
the Labour side in politics is simply that we feel that there 
is at least an earnest and honest attempt to find a different 
economic basis for society, and that is an intellectual 
struggle in which all of us must take our share. 

Then I come to another thing. Dr. Hoffmann on the first 
day made one of the most important remarks that have 
been made here, and that was that our whole movement is 
to some extent bourgeois. He did not use that word, but 
he urged on us that our work must be rooted deep in the 
life of the masses of the people, the Proletariat. There is 
a growing gulf between people like ourselves and the great 
mass of those who labour with their hands. Everyone of us 
is in a sense a wealthy man or woman ; we are of sufficient 
leisure and means to afford a meeting like this. But an 
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artisan would lose his pay while he was absent from his job. 
He has no margin. We forget that underneath our relatively 
comfortable life as students or religious workers there is 
this great suffering, restless and increasingly angry mass of 
people who do the dirty work of the world. As Russia has 
now demonstrated to the world, internationalism is not only 
a mere matter of relations between what we call nations. 
There is likely to be a new division of interest, a new fissure 
and cleavage across which good-will must reach. 

Then, there is the political basis for strife. It is so very 
familiar that I will only just mention it. In India, the 
sources of strife are I think, entirely political. I hope I am 
not unduly optimistic in suggesting that so far from there 
being any natural antipathy between Indians and British, 
there is a natural kinship and friendliness. What is at issue 
between us is the issue of political freedom. The same is 
true in Egypt, in the Philippines. The same is true in China, 
China being determined to achieve politically and economi- 
cally her full freedom. What underlies this ? Partly of course 
we have again the economic struggle ; the question of mar- 
kets. Partly, it is fear—nations are afraid of the loss of 
safety and power. Then another motive, though I think less 
important, is pride, unwillingness to see a revision of 
inequality and injustice lest there be a diminution of our 
prestige. It is not good to talk about these things, in general. 
We must take each instance separately and try to see what 
is the just thing to do. But I would like just to mention two 
principles. The first is one that follows from the whole 
Christian idea of life and rights of human personality—that 
people should govern themselves. That is a view that I 
cannot see my way to avoid. Certainly we in England 
believe that we ought to govern ourselves and we ought to 
be able to understand the desire in others. Secondly, if it 
is held that complete self-government is impossible—I 
take, in order to avoid any controversy. an extreme case 
of an African tribe surrounded by European commer- 
cialism—if there are cases, as undoubtedly there are, where 
under modern world conditions it is impossible to have 
self-government, then the nation which has assumed, 
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whether by its own will or under mandate of a body like 
the League of Nations, the burden of government must set 
before itself the goal of the self-government of that nation, 
of that people or tribe for which it has assumed responsi- 
- bility. In saying this I know well how easy it is to talk cant 
on the subject. I believe, nevertheless, that these two 
principles go together and that they are a basis on which 
we can stand. 

I come to another source of international friction, and 
that is Religion. I was once addressing a meeting at Ran- 
goon—a large mass meeting of Indians, mostly students— 
about international goodwill, and when I had finished a 
lawyer got up and asked why I had not mentioned as a 
source of international strife, Religion. What he meant 
was proselytism. 

Think of what is moving in the minds of Muslims in the 
Near East. Even in a country like Turkey, where you have 
a completely secularised state, where the constitution 
states that Islam is no longer the State Religion of Turkey, 
where it is a hanging offence to take part in a Dervish 
dance, there is an undiminished hostility to the conversion 
of Turks to Christianity. The reason is, as has been pointed 
out on this platform, the fear of what we are agreeing to 
call religious imperialism. A country like Turkey looks 
back into the past and remembers that Christianity has 
meant the presence, in Turkey, of alien minorities which 
rightly or wrongly the Turks hold to have been involved in 
foreign anti-Turkish diplomacy. So it is that to-day in 
Turkey people are saying to some of the missionaries that 
they do not mind people being ‘‘ Protestants ” so long as 
they are not “Christians ” : ‘‘ Christian ”? meaning the old 
historic anti-Turk Armenian or Greek Church; “ Protes- 
tant ” meaning, presumably, a new kind of approach which 
does not seem to mix itself up with that secular struggle. 
We have I think, in this meeting, to go a little further on 
this question of proselytism and its relation to the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity. We may say this—may we 
not ?—that we are utterly opposed to any kind of evan- 
gelism which is anything other than a completely loving 
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desire to share the knowledge of the Love of God that we 
have and to testify to that which we believe God has done 
in Christ ; that is to say, if I may speak as one who has been 
a missionary, we do not offer ourselves as the fine flower of 
the evolutionary process, and invite India or China to imit- 
ate us, but we come in humility to witness to that which, 
through no deserving of ours, we believe God has given us, 
to know and therefore to preach. And I would like to 
emphasize, as was done at your last committee in Nyborg, 
Strand, the very intimate relations of missions with your 
whole international propaganda. Dr. Mott has referred to 
the fact that, here in India, the missionary enterprise is a 
singularly international thing. The same is true in Africa, 
in China, in other countries. Here in India, you have on the one 
hand the Indian Church in its various branches ; you have 
Christians who have come from England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, from 
Switzerland, from Germany, from Sweden, from Norway, 
from Finland—I have spoken only of Protestant bodies— 
and if we remember the great work of the Roman Church, 
there are great numbers of French, Belgians and Italians, 
to mention no others, who are also engaged in work here. 
There is nothing in this country which has and still more 
has the possibility of being, so international. I am not at 
all oblivious, having been a missionary, to all that can be 
said in criticism of the missionary, both singly and in the 
mass. But at least this can be said for this depressed class, 
that they do not come here for money, they do not come 
here for power, they come here to carry out a religious service 
and in a spirit different from that of most of the white men 
who come to India. I want to urge most earnestly that the 
Federation join itself cordially with the whole outlook of 
missionary work which was expressed in the International 
Missionary Council Meeting last Easter at Jerusalem. Here 
we have, I think, set forth, as never before, the fellowship 
between the Churches in Asia and Africa and the Churches 
of countries in the West from which missionaries in these 
last generations have come. This is not a new thing, but 
never before has it been so authoritatively set forward as 
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it was in that meeting. And all the manifold plans which 
came out of that meeting, for all kinds of development in 
Christian work throughout the world, depend absolutely, 
for their realization, upon the rising up, both in the West 
and in the East, of a generation which will serve. I cannot 
say with what yearning I look to the universities, which 
in my own country I have known so wellin the past, for the 
surrendering of life by men and women to this world-wide 
task, to the ministry of witness and reconciliation. I do not 
think that there are many who know Indian Missions more 
intimately then I do, and I say that here in this enterprise 
we have something that calls for the finest spirit of self- 
sacrifice and idealism that the World’s Student Christian 
Federation has to give. 

Again, let me remind you of the significance of the 
Church. The Church is not a human creation. It is not like 
a club which people have invented and in which they amuse 
themselves to forget their weary hours. It is the Divine | 
Society ; it is, with all its historic faults—and nothing that 
is not Divine could have survived the leadership the Church 
has sometimes had—with all its faults it is a Divine Society, 
an order of human living set in the world by God, something 
which, in His infinite Grace, Jesus Christ has used and is 
using as the vehicle of His spirit and mouthpiece of His 
will. And when you think of our world drawing closer toge- 
ther by mechanical means and yet not drawing closer to- 
gether in the things of the Spirit, you see what the Church 
might be as a truly spiritual super-national fellowship in 
which every kind of man or woman can find himself or 
herself at home. 

What is the task of the Federation ? First of all, let us 
educate our members. It may be wisest for us cordially to 
embark on co-operation in this task of international educa- 
tion in co-operation with other bodies which are more 
adequately equipped than we are to do it. When I look 
through the very lengthy and detailed resolutions passed 
by the previous meetings of the Federation on this very 
subject of international education, I cannot help feeling 
that perhaps a too elaborate and separate policy for the 
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Federation has been drawn up and that that is why it has 
not been adequately followed. Let us unite with the in- 
creasing number of bodies which are also engaged upon 
this work of research and study. If they are purely secular 
bodies why not still cordially unite with them ? None of us 
ought to think in terms of only working under Christian 
auspices. 

Then there is this immensely important task of service 
to students abroad. Dr. Hoffmann has laid before us 
something which not only can we do, but nobody else can 
do. Here is a distinctive and peculiar service. And those 
of us who have spent, as many of us here have, years in 
great student centres where there were literally hundreds, 
and sometimes even thousands, of students of other 
countries, know what the perils are and what a rich harvest 
may be reaped from a truly Christian service. 

Then I say, let us use the Federation itself. We in Great 
Britain, I think, used to be fortunate beyond others in that 
we were able to have far more Federation guests in our 
summer conference than most other countries. I can only 
say of my own experience, what a beneficent thing that 
was. The Federation is itself so remarkable a thing that 
we need to do all we possibly can—which includes the 
finding of money for travel—to make it possible for many 
of our members to have personal contact with members of 
other Student Movements. Very few things have so great 
an effect as simple personal friendship. 

Then, we need to create more truly international per- 
sonalities. I do not mean by that, persons who are omni- 
scient, or are themselves masters of all the mysteries of 
international politics. Most of us are guilty of that very 
serious but unpleasant sin of generalization about other 
countries. We in England are apt to think of Americans as 
persons naturally concerned about dollars; I know that 
many Americans think of an Englishman as a person 
dressed in monocle and spats who says “‘ Haw Haw.” In 
India we have stereotyped general ideas of Westerners and 
Britishers. For Heaven’s sake, let us, at least those of us 
who have had the chance of distinguishing between a 
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country and an individual, and who have seen the illusion 
of these abstractions, let us be done with them. Let us no 
more say what “Indians ” think, any more then we should 
say what “‘ women” think. Now, we want more inter- 
national people. I can best illustrate what I mean by a 
story. Some years sgo while I was in India, I had a letter 
from an old friend in the British Student Movement about 
the last big Missionary Quadrennial Conference held at Man- 
chester. A leading Chinese delegate was speaking in one of 
the Universities in the North of England and was accom- 
panied by another delegate from one of the Continental 
countries. The name of that delegate I forget. My friend 
wrote saying how they had both made a profound impres- 
sion, but that the Continental made you conscious of his 
nationality, while the Chinese made us feel that he belonged 
to us all. It is possible to be essentially Chinese—or British 
or American or German—and still belong to us all. If we 
could in the Federation, create a larger number of people 
who, without losing their identity, do belong to us all, who 
have that simplicity of religion which, while it leaves 
harmless national idiosyncrasies untouched, makes us the 
brothers of all men, then we are doing a real work. Let us 
produce a hundred people like that, for they will be worth 
a whole cart-load of resolutions. 

I have only one thing more to say, I want to come back 
to what I began by saying, about the futility of much of 
our international work and the importance of relating it to 
the most fundamental Christianity that we know. Dr. Kull- 
mann said that we are based upon the doctrine of a God. 
Who in love, gave His Son, who was of His very self, to be 
crucified. That is what we mean by Christianity ; nothing 
less than that ; and therefore, if there is to be anything 
distinctively Christian in our international thinking, it has 
got to be related to that. Do we not feel that when we try 
to be Christians we are not simply rising to, and staying 
permanently at, the height of the best ideal we have been 
able to imagine for ourselves, but that we are trying to let 
into our lives the surpernatural life of Christ, a life which 
we could not have invented for ourselves but nevertheless, 
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when we make it our own, we find ourselves truly in it. No 
man can be a disciple of Jesus unless he has some of the 
marks of Jesus ; and none of us can hope to infuse the spirit 
of Jesus into international relations without something 
more than a spirit of reasonableness and tolerance. We 
are in the presence of great, powerful and determined evil 
forces and we know how Jesus meets those things ; he meets 
them by the invincible power of suffering Love. Something 
like this must characterise our international work, or it is 
not entitled to the name of Christian. Is that too much to 
say ? There are certain marks of Christian work. I do not 
wish to cant or talk heroics. I have used the word suffering, 
let me use another quite ordinary term: unpopularity. If 
we are to make any headway in turning fear and mistrust 
and hate into love and goodwill and mutual confidence, we 
have got to embrace unpopular causes. We have got to 
be willing to yield very often what we, or our own group 
or nation, have in their power to hold. Unless there is some 
taking of risks, some sharing of pain, some embracing of 
suffering and evil for ourselves, our international work is 
not truly Christian. 

I will go so far as to say this. One of the things which 
have been much in the minds of all who, like myself, find 
themselves compelled to agree with what is commonly called 
the Quakers’ view of War is—we have to forego some of the 
pleasure of sharing with our countrymen in the consciousness 
of national glory. It is avery pleasant thing to think of the 
glories of your nation, nor is there much wrong in it. Yet I 
feel, if you are really going to try to enter into the thought 
and spirit of Christ about other nations, you have got to 
make up your mind to be outside the kind of patriotic 
expression which is implicitly hostile to others, or proud and 
arrogant. I sometimes think that small nations are deprived 
of certain kinds of spiritual temptation. This whole question 
focuses in the issue of whether or not it is right to fight. 
On this I will say only one thing. When we talk about the 
causes of War, let us not forget that War is a thing which 
is more than the sum of its causes. It is easy to speak 
about economic problems or emigration or political strife 
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and other causes of war, but when the thing comes, it is a 
greater and more awful evil than can be accounted for by 
all these causes together. I know that some of the best 
Christian souls are divided on this point — and doubtless 
we are divided here—and I do not desire to raise that parti- 
cular problem to be discussed. But I do wish to urge this : 
that in the presence of War, should War come again to 
wreck our world, whichever line we take it must be dictated 
by one principle which is taking up of the Cross. Some of 
the finest men I have ever known in my life, who are now 
dead in France, went into the fight with a feeling that they 
must share in the common agony ; and if men, in the spirit 
of Christ, feel this to be the way of duty, I have nothing 
to say against them.I could not take that view myself, but I 
do feel that those who take that view, which has been so 
nobly associated with the Society of Friends, must not seek 
for an easy way and must seek somehow, to share the Cross. 

Let us try, in all our international thought and work, 
to be sure that we are facing the most difficult things, not 
only the easy ones, that we are not being tempted with 
easy formulas, but that in the spirit of Jesus, we are accept- 
_ Ing suffering, fighting in the hardest places, and taking up 
His Cross. 


Résumé 


Nous sommes tous d’accord que lune des fins chrétiennes de 
notre activité est l’établissement d’un ordre international véritable 
et meilleur. Ne craignons pas que l’enthousiasme international soit 
destructeur de la vie nationale. Le nationalisme n’est pas chose 
sacrée qu’il soit nécessaire de protéger contre le flot empiétant du 
cosmopolitisme ; il est au contraire un des adversaires essentiels du 
christianisme. La Bible, nous objectera-t-on, ne nous promet la paix 
et la bonne volonté dans ce monde que par la venue du Royaume de 
Dieu. Mais ce que dit la pritre sur le Royaume de Dieu et sur Sa 
volonté faite sur la terre comme au ciel, non seulement nous autorise, 
mais encore nous oblige a voir la volonté de Dieu en ceuvre dans toutes 
les relations humaines. Quelques-uns voudraient confiner la religion 
dans les limites étroites de ses attributions. « Les affaires sont les 
affaires », disent les Anglais : «la religion est la religion », disent de 
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méme certains hommes pieux, la réduisant ainsi au rdle de consola- 
trice des Ames timorées. 

Notre pensée internationale péche souvent par une certaine futilité. 
Dans beaucoup de Sociétés pour l’amélioration des relations inter- 
nationales, la conception de Vinternationalisme est quelque peu 
empreinte d’optimisme naif. On semble y ignorer que, sur terre, le 
mal existe 4 l’état organisé et qu’il faudra souffrir pour l’établisse- 
ment du Royaume de Dieu. Notre activité pour contribuer 4 sa venue 
doit étre «une priére en action ». 

Neuf fois sur dix, la pensée internationale des Européens et des 
Américains reste exclusivement européenne et américaine. On oublie 
Pexistence de l’Afrique et de l’Asie ; si on fait une exception en faveur 
du Japon, c’est que c’est une grande’ puissance militaire. Les membres 
de la Fédération doivent se tenir en contact avec tous les peuples, 
essayer de connaitre leur sentiment sur des questions comme celle du 
Pacte Kellogg, entre autres ; ils verront alors avec quelle amertume, 
quelle ironie parfois, les Egyptiens ont noté certaines réserves des 
grandes puissances et les entraves apportées a la liberté de quelques 
petits pays du fait du voisinage de certains points géographiques 
importants (Canal de Suez, par exemple). Regardons en Afrique: 
a-t-on demandé aux masses africaines de signer le pacte ? Et aux 
Indes ? Un journal indien écrivait dernitrement que les grandes 
puissances mettent la guerre hors la loi pour mieux opprimer les 
autres peuples. 

A la Conférence de Pékin, la Fédération a voté d’importantes 
résolutions et pris nettement position contre la guerre et ses causes. 
Quelles sont ces causes ? D’abord, les questions économiques. Toute 
la civilisation américaine et européenne repose sur une base écono- 
mique. Sion ne met un frein ala concurrence pour ’accés des marchés, 
rien ne nous préservera d’étre entrainés dans de nouvelles guerres. 
Un autre point: on reproche parfois a la Fédération de rester « bour- 
geoise» dans une certaine mesure. Notre activité devrait s’enter 
profondément sur la vie du prolétariat. N’oublions pas l’aisance et 
les loisirs relatifs qui sont notre privilége. L’exemple de la Russie 
nous montre que l’internationalisme est plus qu’une question de 
relations entre ce qu’on appelle nations. La politique aussi est une 
source de conflits. Aux Indes, elle semble en étre la source essentielle 
En Egypte, aux Philippines, en Chine, la situation est analogue. Les 
conflits, dus en partie a des raisons économiques, le sont aussi a la 
question sécurité et puissance. Les nations jouissant de priviléges 
répugnent a certaines revisions par crainte de voir diminuer leur 
prestige. Et pourtant, la conception chrétienne des droits de la 
personne humaine entraine le droit pour les peuples de se gouverner 
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eux-mémes. Dans les cas exceptionnels ot ils ne sauraient le faire, 
la nation qui en est chargée ne doit se donner d’autre but que de les 
aider a en devenir capables. Autre source de conflit : la religion, ou 
plutot le prosélytisme et «l’impérialisme religieux ». Nous pouvons 
tous ici afirmer que nous sommes opposés a toute évangélisation qui 
s’inspire d’autre chose que du simple désir de faire partager a autrui 
notre connaissance de l’amour de Dieu et du besoin de rendre témoi- 
gnage de ce que Dieu a fait pour nous par le Christ. Soulignons ici 
les relations étroites unissant la Fédération et les Missions, ceuvre 
internationale par excellence. Puissent nos Universités fournir un 
important contingent a ce ministére de témoignage et de réconcilia- 
tion. L’Eglise peut étre la communauté spirituelle et supra-nationale 
ou tout étre humain se sentira chez lui. 

La tache particulitre de la Fédération est de faire ’éducation de 
ses membres, de coopérer a l’ceuvre d’éducation internationale avec 
d’autres Associations mieux organisées qu’elle pour le faire. Ne sui- 
vons pas une politique trop personnelle ; unissons-nous aux autres 
ceuvres, laiques ou non, qui poursuivent le méme but. Parmi les 
moyens de rapprochement international, citons le travail parmi 
les étudiants étrangers, les conférences d’étudiants, les relations per- 
sonnelles. Ayons aussi une conception plus internationale de la per- 
sonnalité humaine ; débarrassons-nous des idées toutes faites et des 
préjugés selon lesquels chaque nation est représentée par un type 
stéréotypé. 

Mais l’essentiel est de donner une base chrétienne a notre activité 
internationale. Nous sommes en présence des forces du mal, puis- 
santes et résolues. Comment Jésus les affronte-t-il ? Par l’invincible 
pouvoir de amour et de la souffrance. J’ai dit qu’il nous faudra 
souffrir ; il nous faudra au moins consentir a étre impopulaires. Sans 
discuter s’il est bien ou mal, en cas de guerre, d’adopter l’attitude des 
Quakers, disons que, quelle que soit la résolution prise elle doit étre 
inspirée par un principe unique: porter sa croix. Ayons conscience 
que nous devrons faire face aux plus grandes difficultés ; ne nous 
laissons pas tenter par les formules faciles ; acceptons de souffrir et 
de lutter dans Vesprit de Jésus et de porter sa Croix. 
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